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REPORTS FROM LIBRARIANS 
ON THE NEW BRITANNICA 


OW that the new Britannica is in actual use in the libraries, we are 
hearing enthusiastic reports from all sides. Hundreds of letters re- 
ceived attest to its popularity among readers and its value in making the 
library more serviceable to the community. The following comments are 


typical. They deserve careful consideration. 
Montelair, N. J.—*As popular as the latest de- 


P 
Highest P raise tective story.” 


Springfield, Mass.—Of inestimable vatue.” 


Pratt Library, Baltimore—*Reference work in 
prominent in all walks of life, all branches has been stimulated by the 
acclaim the new Britannica. new Britannica.” 


Eugene, Ore.—*All our patrons express their 
The pleasure in having the new Britannica in 


— “The Encyclopaedia Britan- the library and are enjoying the use of it.” 
nica is comprehensive and au- 
thoritative. Nothing has been 
left undone to make it thorough 
and complete. It is worthy of 


Graham, Texas—“In constant use and very sat- 
isfactory.” 
Mobile, Ala.—“The world’s premier encyclo- 


the great tradition associated paedia—fulfills a long-felt want.” 
with its name.” Clarksville, Tenn.—*In constant use .. . 
great addition to the service of the library.” 

James R. q Angell, President of George Washington University—“Our most 

Yale University, in The Satur- valuable reference work.” 

day Review of ; Liter ature—“A Pocatello, Idaho—“One of our most valuable 

work of consuming interest, and acquisitions of the year.” 

— which establishes a record Eldorado, Ark., H. S.—*Since the first day has 

that will long remain unchal- filled our great need for contemporary ref- 

lenged.” erence.” 

Cambridge Springs, Pa.—*‘Should double the 
William Allan Neilson, Presi- service of the library to this community.” 


dent of Smith College—‘Its 
freshness, its contemporaneous- 
ness, the lavishness of the illus- 
trations and the distinction of 
the contributors . . .. make it a 
continual fascination.” 


HIS new Britannica represents the greatest ency- 

clopaedia value you could buy. It contains fully 
half again as much material as any other encyclo- 
paedia or general reference work published today. 


Up-to-date, accurate, written by 3,500 acknowledged 
authorities, with 500 maps and 15,000 illustrations, it 


Remember this is a new work. is, to quote the New York Sun, “the finest Encyclo- 
paedia in English.” Yet the price is the lowest in 
— small amount of text that the major encyclopaedia field. 
h not be improved a ony The new Britannica belongs high in the list of 
wy 8 been retained from pre- library indispensables. Order your set today. Special 
vious editions. V Form for Library Use. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please mention THe Lrprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


| 
Supplies the | 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 


AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 
Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


A 46 YEAR’S RECORD 
OF SUPER-SERVICE 


»)| INCE the beginning of our business in 1884, we have been 
giving such excellent service and selling books at such 
liberal discounts that many of the largest Public, School 
€p% 4) and College Libraries in the country have been getting 
their books through us. To have kept many of our patrons 
for 46 years is a record which speaks more eloquently for our 
service than any words of glowing self-praise we might be tempted 


to write, 


Send us a trial order for your miscellaneous requirements 
and we will prove our claims. 


Write for our Free Bargain Book Catalog No. 213 L.J. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118-120 EAST 25th STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1884 HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treas. and lie 


Please mention Tue Lrerary JourNAL in answering advertisements 
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The DETROIT SYSTEM 
of BOOK CHARGING 


a time saver for busy 
libraries! 


N almost automatic system of book charging, 
such as has been so successfully employed by the 


Detroit Public Library, can now save time for any 
size library. Because of the basic simplicity of the 
system little new equipment is required. A few signs 
of instruction and supplies are the only things neces- 
sary—-PLUS a thorough understanding of how the 


system works. 


Just Published— 


Mr. Ralph A. Ulveling, Chief of Branches in De- 
troit and originator of this new system, has just writ- 
ten a paper on this unique and altogether revolu- 
tionary advancement in library practice. We have 
just published this explanation in brochure form. 


We will be pleased to send you a copy—of course, 


free to you. 


fill out this handy 
coupon and mail— Madison, Wisconsin 


Without any obligation to me 
kindly send me a copy of Mr. 
Ulveling’s explanation of the 
Detroit Charging System, 


Demco Library Supplies 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Address 


Please mention THe Liprary JouRNAL in answering advertisements 


Name 
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Libraries and Literary Landmarks 


in France, Switzerland, G 


to or from the UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF 
Mabel F. McCarnes 
LIBRARIAN, LONGSTREET « 
A. L. A. Convention LIBRARY OF PEDDIE SCHOOL 
HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
at Los Angeles 
Experience the most delightful sea Inclusive Round Trip --- 5788 
voyage in a e world—a 5,500- * 
mile trip to or from California on 
a big, new 33,000-ton steamer of Sailing from New York June 28th, 3 hemes” 
the Panama Pacific fleet. Return sailing from Southampton, August 19th 
No. 1 Broadway, 
New York S. 8. California sails May 31 from 
460 Market St., New York. S. S. Virginia, a sister Members of the group will be received by 
San Francisco ship, sails July 14 from Los An- European librarians and will be accompa- 
sour offices else- eles. 14 days either way. Ask nied in each country by English-speaking 
ised steamehip or about water and rail round trips guides of kindred interests. @For itinerary 
and travel details address Miss McCarnes. 


railroad agents. at reduced summer rates. 


==The OPEN ROAD— 


acifs fine Ww 20 WEST 43rd STREET - NEW YORK — 
ALL NEW STEAMERS 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


if 
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IDEAL FOR 
READING CLUBS 


] he Notebook entitled “Books I Have 
Read” and the Reading C Club Diploma 
Si + ere are both popular with boys and girls. 
& X 

Printed on heavy in Exce xceptionally valuable in encouraging boys 
0.01 cach girls to make a record of their impress- 
$0 Diplomas 40 ions of the books read, as well as titles and 
100 Diplomas .70 authors. Each notebook has space for the 
recording of 31 books; a page for each bo 
with space for reader's name, title of book, 

author's name, reader’s impressions, etc. 


PPT ED Many libraries are using these books and The Nosehook 
| ; are granting a diploma at the end of the “Books I have Read” 

vacation season to those who have read 10 Books .55 
15 to 25 books and recorded them in Books 2.15 


their note’ 


Samples sent upon request. 


GAYLORD BROBS., Inc. 
LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Please mention THe Lrsrary JouRNAL in answering advertisements 
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TOURS THROUGH BOOKS, by Birdie Vaughan Lambright 
A WORLD CRUISE, by Anne Fox Oliphant , 
TRAVELING BY WAY OF BOOKS, by Eva Le slie " : 35 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS FOR SUMMER CAMPS, by Grace N. Davendor} . 354 
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| Forthcoming Issues of 

| THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
| 

| 


* The May first number will be devoted to Special Libraries. Two symposiums 
will be given; one covering Libraries and Business Men in Financial, Industrial, 
Insurance, Newspaper, and Advertising Libraries, the other discussing the prob- 
lems of training for special librarianship. The first part of the report of a survey 
of Public Business Library Work in Large Cities conducted by Marian C. Manley 
of the Newark Business Branch will be given; the second and final part to be 
continued in the May 15 number. Other interesting articles, such as an article 
on book selecting by Miss Burnett of the Federal Reserve Bank, an article on 
the oayee Thompson Institute for Plant Research ei Miss Troy and an article 
| 


entitled, “An Ideal Library for Research Purposes,” by W. C. Schluter of the 


University of Pennsylvania, have been planned for. 


| “ We have two articles on budget-cuts scheduled for May 15; one by Samuel 
Ranck of the Grand Rapids Public Library, Michigan, the other by Miss Plaister 
of San Diego, California. 

% The June 15th number will be a special coast number, representing the work 
of California, Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia and will be distributed 
at the Los Angeles Conference. 
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Artificial Light tn 
Library Stack Rooms 


Forty years ago the prob- 
lem of light <n stack room 


aisles was a difficult one 


because daylight was con- 


sidered to ofter the best 


solution. 


For the past 15 or 20 years, 


however, daylight has not | 


been considered necessary 


not only because electricity 


is so inexpensive, but 


because artificial light can 
be directed exactly where 


I!lustration shows Snead Time Switches for controlling 


lights... Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. it Is needed. 


Scientifically correct stack room lighting is only one of many 


details which our engineers have worked out in connection with 


our bookstack installations. 


SNEAD © Company + Founded 1849 


92 Pine Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


CANADIAN BRANCH: 250 Richmond Street West, Vor0z7z0 
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I HIS LITTLE 


verse sounds the 
keynote of the 
children’s read- 
ing contest 
which was held 
during the sum- 
mer of 1929 at 
the Millicent [Li- 
brary, Fair- 
haven, Mass. 
The contest was 
conducted for 
children from 
the first grade 
through the first 
year in high 
school, and was 
called a Book 
Tour. sole 
aim was to en- 
courage the chil- 
dren to read, and 
because it w as 
the first time in 
years that any 
such project had 
been carried on 
in the library, 
everything that 
could be thought 
of was done to 
make it alluring 
rather than for- 
midable to the 
child. The plan 
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The Millicent Library Book Your 


By Avis Miller Pillsbury 


Librarian, Millicent Library, Fairhaven, Mass. 


Where shall I go a-traveling, 
Traveling, traveling, traveling ? 

On the sea, in the air, 

On the land—I don't care, 

For I love to go 

Traveling, traveling —J. S. Tiprerr. 


One of the passengers having his name inscribed on ticket 
with stylus 
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was adopted 
from suggestions 
gathered here 
and there from 
ideas carried out 
elsewhere, with 
variations and 
the introduction 
of original inno- 
vations to make 
it appeal to the 
children of this 
community. 

To begin with, 
publicity ite ms 
were issued 
through various 
channels. The 
librarian visited 
the school and 
talked to the 
children of the 
different grades, 
in sixteen differ- 
ent groups, on 
the two days 
preceding the 
close of school. 
The June issue 
of the Millicent 
Library Bulletin 
had one page de- 
voted to the con- 
test. The local 
newspapers were 
generous mm 
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cluding in their columns noteworthy items and, 
as the work with the children progressed, even 
sent photographers to get pictures of certain 
events. 

Efforts were made to present the travel book 
idea in such a way as to appeal to the child’s 
imagination, and as children seem to be more 
interested when they see some reward ahead, 
they were told that when the contest was over 
there would be a surprise for those who had 
done the most and the best reading. They were 
invited to travel over the MILLICENT LIBRARY 
RatLroap and on the S. S. Libraria to North 
America, South America, Asia, Africa, Europe, 
Australia, Fairyland (included so that the chil- 
dren in the first two or three grades could find 
books suitable to their age), and to the Homes 
of Great Men and Women (listed to bring 
into the contest a different type of book, with 
the element of biography and a background 
of some one of the countries). 

The janitor of the library made a ticket office 
out of wooden boxes covered with green crepe 
paper; this was made to fit the top of a desk 
in the children’s room. Posters were attached, 
one reading thus: 


TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
OVER 
THE MILLICENT LIBRARY RAILROAD 
VIA 
BOOKLAND 


A small poster just above this read: 
Tickets may be obtained between July 8 
and 22. 
Ticket agent on duty between 10:00 and 
11:59 a. m. daily. 


The regulations for passengers were as fol- 
lows: 


REGULATIONS FOR PASSENGERS 


1. Tickets must be secured at Ticket Office. 

2. Plan your route. Consult the globe of the world 
and choose the place you wish to visit first. 

3. Select books from the tables that are labeled, or 
from shelves that have signs. 

4. When you have read the book thoroughly : 

Return it to the desk. 

Bring ticket to be punched. 

Secure a slip on which to write notes about your 
journey. It may be in the form of a diary if 
you wish. After you have read five or more 

books, you may have a booklet in which to 

write your notes. 

5. Watch the tables for new books. 

6. For colors representing various countries, consult 
list on bulletin board. After you have written your 
first note, your name will be added to the list of 
passengers. Following it will be placed colored pins 
representing the countries you visit. 

7. Do not lose your ticket. Deposit it in the hands of 
the rs or Captain for safe keeping, if you 
wish. 
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These regulations were posted on one side 
of the ticket booth, while on the other side 
the progress of the passengers was recorded. 
Two lists, namely, “Everyland” and “Children 
of Many Lands,” were checked and the cal! 
numbers of the library books written in the 
margins. The “Everyland” pamphlet was 


Poster advertising story hour 


marked TIMETABLE and hung on the ticket 
office, as well as a sample of the Gaylord book- 
let, “Books I Have Read,” a copy of which 
each child was promised when he or she re- 
ported at least five books read; sample tickets 
were posted, too. A globe of the world, which 
had previously attracted the children, was 
placed in the juvenile room where it could 
be easily consulted. Around the room, on tables 
and on top of the low bookcases, were ar- 
ranged groups of books, the subjects corre- 
sponding to those on the ticket. 

Much latitude was given the children in mak- 
ing their selections. No attempt was made to 
have them read from any special list of travel 
books; the “Timetable” was simply a guide. 
Desirable as systematized reading is, it did not 
seem to be the opportune time for it in the 
Millicent Library chiefly because, in the esti- 
mation of the librarian, the children needed to 
acquire the reading habit. They were allowed 
to choose any book which had some national 
background. The impression, “Aw, gee, we 
don’t want to read geography books,” was 
soon dispelled, as the children learned that 
they could read such books as Heidi, Hans 
Brinker, Little Maid of Massachusetts Colony, 
and the like. ; 

Promptly on the morning of July 8 the chil- 
dren gathered to secure their tickets, some 
thirty or more arriving on the scene at an 
early hour; a press photographer snapped the 
group, and the picture appeared in the eve- 
ning paper. Each child awaited his turn at 
the ticket office and was given a ticket on 
which his name and grade was written with 
the electric stylus, in any one of several colors 
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he himself selected (red, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, black). This proved a great fascina- 
tion, so much so that one child who came out 
of hours insisted that his name must be writ- 
ten on with the stylus rather than in the usual 
fashion. The ticket was a long strip of green 
porous paper (234 in. x 15 in.), made to re- 
semble a Pullman ticket. It read thus: 


THIS TICKET ENTITLES 
THE BEARER 
John Smith 
Grade 5 
TO ONE CONTINUOUS 
PASSAGE TO THE POINTS 
PUNCHED BELOW, OVER 
THE MILLICENT LIBRARY RAILROAD 
via 
BOOKLAND 


Then followed the names of the 
continents, “Fairyland” and “To 
the Homes of Famous Men and 
Women,” with a space left after 
each subject. 

When a child reported on a book 
read, the name of the country was 
written on the ticket, under the 
proper heading, with a punch oppo- = 
site it. The child’s name was placed? 
on the chart only after a review of = 
the book had been written when a 
colored pin, or map tack, was placed 
beside the name; the continent or & 
place visited being denoted by the © 
color of the pin. The colors rep- 
resented places, as follows: North 
America: United States, red; Can- 
ada, green; South America, black 
with white spot; Europe, blue; 
Asia, yellow; Africa, black; Aus- 
tralia, rose; Fairyland, crystal; To 
the Homes of Famous Men and 
Women, gold. 

Some children aspired to include 
one or more pins of each color be- 
side their names; others cared only 
to read those books which most in- 
terested them. It was astonishing 
to see how eager the children were 
and how real the Book Tour seemed 
to them. As was to be expected, 
the first interest was the greatest, 
and a few of the youngsters dropped 
out after two or three weeks. One 
noticeable result which seemed most 
satisfying was the fact that some 
of the children, while not continu- 
ing to read in the contest, did con- 
tinue to read along other lines. And 


COLORS REPRESENTING PLAY 
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since the intention of the whole thing was 
to instill the love of reading into the boys 
and girls, we felt that our efforts had been 
well spent. 

The greatest difficulty encountered was to 
check the feeling of “beating the other fellow.” 
and reading just for a pin won or a possible 
reward in sight. One girl in the eighth grace 
read too many books, 147 of them, from July 
8 when the contest began, to Nov. 1, when 
it officially closed. This sort of reading can- 
not be called healthy reading and efforts were 
made to check it, but this particular girl had 
a great desire to surpass everyone else. [In 
consequence, toward the end of the contest, 
she read books that were far too young for 
her. However, some of the reviews she wrote 
showed originality of thought, so what she 
gained amounted to something at least. ‘The 


Showing passenger list and indicating (by pins) 


the country visited 
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contest continued after school opened in the 
fall because of requests from the children to 
continue it. As some of the youngsters who 
were away during the summer wanted to join, 
it seemed only fair to give them a chance, too. 

In connection with this summer reading, 
story hours were held by several of the towns- 
people most generous in giving their time. 
Kipling’s Just So Stories were advertised in 
poster form: Sipe Trip TO AFRICA. 
ALL ARE INVITED TO VISIT JUNGLE- 
LAND. Cut-out illustrations from the 
book jacket of Little Black Sambo 
were pasted on the poster. Another, 
JapaAN—CoME AND LISTEN TO THE 
Story OF OvR JAPANESE COUSIN. 
This story hour was particularly sig- 
nificant because it so happened, with- 
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very kindly used his motion-picture projector, 
showing slides on Switzerland and the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. Besides this, three 
children, pupils of an elocution teacher of New 
Bedford, gave readings which delighted the 
boys and girls. Then came the announcements 
as to the 1<sults of the contest. The librarian 
asked questions about their tour, which the 
children were invited to answer. When the 
librarian asked, “How many saw a 
queen on their travels?’ one fifth 
grader could hardly contain herseli 
until she told us that she was born in 
a country, Denmark, where there was 
a queen. The excitement was intense 
as the announcements were made, and 
over a dozen youngsters were puffed 
up with pride as they came, one by 


out any plans being made to have it i es one, to the front to have a bright 
coincide, that the delegation of Japa- os colored ribbon pinned on. It was most 
nese students who come once a year oe difficult to decide how recognition 


to Fairhaven were scheduled to ar- 


rive on the very morning the story ccs 


of Japan was to be told. By hasty 
telephoning and a slight change of 
schedule the children were kept wait- 
ing until the Japanese arrived. Most 
of the children sat on the floor, leav- 
ing the chairs for the guests. One of 
the Japanese, observing them, said: 
“So you are doing the way they do 
in our country.” After the story hour, 
which was somewhat shortened, the 
children were honored by hearing one 
of the Japanese talk for a few min- 
utes. It was a gala event and one long 
to be remembered. 

The culmination of the contest came 
during Book Week. The surprise was 
kept a secret until invitations were 


sent to each child who had entered ticket 


the Book Tour Contest, the invitation 
reading thus: 
COME 
WHAT: To the Millicent Library Party. 
WHEN: Friday afternooon, Nov. 22, at 4:15. 
WHERE: At the Banquet Hall in the Town 
Hall. 

All who traveled over the Millicent Library 
Railroad during the past summer are invited, 
BUT 
BE SURE TO BRING YOUR TICKET WHICH WAS 
ISSUED TO YOU FROM BOOKLAND STATION 


The Banquet Hall was secured because the 
library had no room large enough to provide 
for such a gathering. One hundred and forty- 
three invitations were sent to the boys and girls 
and the room was well filled. For entertain- 
ment, one of the elementary school principals 


e ___ should be given. Some who read only 
~ a few books did so much better in 
their reports than those who had read 
many books just for points, that credit 
was given for what the child got out 
of his reading, conscientious effort 
being spent to place merit where it 
really belonged. There were five 
groups to which recognition was given, 
divided by grades, because the little 
ones could not compete with the older 
boys and girls. The groups were as 
follows: Second-third-fourth grades 
combined, the first grade being omit- 
ted because no reports were received 
from pupils in that grade; fifth, sixth 
and seventh grades recognized sepa- 
rately; eighth grade and first year in 
high school combined. 

One of the local bookstore dealers 
offered to. furnish three books for 
prizes, so with these and two others which the 
library bought, the first prize in each group 
was a book, besides the blue ribbon, on which 
were written these words in gold (the stylus 
being used) : 

Millicent Library Book Tour—1929 

First Prize Grade 

Name of child 


The boys and girls winning first place were 
allowed to choose from a given list the books 
they preferred. The five chosen were Heidi, 
by Spyri (two girls choosing this title) ; King 
Arthur and His Knights, by Sir Thomas 
Malory; Old Fashioned Girl, by Alcott, and 
Hans Brinker, by Dodge. Yellow pencils to 
accompany the yellow ribbons were awarded 
the second place winners. The lettering on 
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these ribbons was in white. An honorable men- 
tion ribbon (pale green with black lettering ) 
was given to each one holding third place 
honors. Every child who had written one or 
more reviews of books read was given a “Dutch 
Twin Book Mark,” on the back of which was 
written, “This certifies that during the sum- 
mer of 1929, (child’s name and 
grade) was a member of the Book Tour Party, 
and traveled at home and abroad over the 
Millicent Library Railroad and on the S. S. 
Libraria.” 

As a special honor, five of those winning 
mention of one kind or another were chosen 
to represent book characters, and helped serve 
tea to a group of mothers and teachers on 
Thursday afternoon of Book Week. 

The question naturally arises as to what the 
Book Tour reading really amounted to, and 
whether it was worth while, considering the 
amount of energy expended on it by librarian 
and staff, who cooperated in every way to se- 
cure results. In the estimation of the libra- 
rian, the intangible results seem of greater 
significance than those which can be written 
in black and white. The spirit of the children 
toward the library, their increased reading and 
interest, the attitude of their parents, all com- 
bined give a feeling that the work was not in 


it 
Honorable mention — Grade 


vain. In actual figures, the following 1s of 
interest : 
143 tickets were issued. 
77 boys and girls reported on books read. 
600 books were read for which credit was 
given, 
Interest by Grade 


Grade Pupils Reading 
5 
5 
First year 3 


Interest by Setting of Book 
Books Read 


Reading Interest 


99 
63 
South America. 24 


Tours Through Books 


By Birdie Vaughan Lambright 


Director of Literature Appreciation, Little Rock Public Schools, Arkansas 


Laser YEAR, in the early spring, we planned 
and carried out a scheme for encouraging and 
recognizing broad and extensive reading. The 
results were so satisfactory that at the sugges- 
tion of our city librarian, Miss Vera Snook, we 
enlarged the plan and included in its scope 
books of interest to every child. First, we de- 
cided to “go around the world” in books. The 
children discussed books which they liked and 
we classified them in regard to their local color, 
or where it happened. We had an overflowing 
number of books of our own country, but we 
decided that boys and girls who go around the 
world should have an intimate acquaintance 


with Tom Sawyer or Little Women. Most of 
the children chose the former. Then a book 
was selected for Alaska and Kak, the Copper 
/:skimo was the one most favored. For Mexico 
we decided Lucita was the most interesting. 
South America has some charming literature 
but not so much, of course, as North America. 
We decided to read Tales from Silver Lands. 
Dr. Dolittle was selected for Africa and each 
child later related his travels in Africa with a 
twinkle, and a smile. We chose two books for 
Europe, //eidi and Katrinka. For Asia, some 
preferred Gay Neck, others, Shen of the Sea. 

This trip around the world, consisting of 


? 
347 
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only eight books (eight changes of trains or 
boat) proved so interesting that we decided to 
enlarge our numbers and we planned many 
tours. Instead of one book we gave the chil- 
dren the choice of several. [or Alaska we had 
Kak, the Copper Eskimo, Baldy of Nome, Es- 
kimo Twins, My Life with the Eskimos and 
Polaris; for other countries we had a corre- 
spondingly increasing number. The children 
were allowed to select the book that made the 
strongest appeal to them. 

To make the trip more real a large picture 
of a steamboat which was hanging in the Li- 
brary of our school, bore on its wide walls the 
names of all who were making the trip. The 
fact, well known, that the children were thou- 
sands of miles apart in their reading, some in 
Alaska while others were in Africa, did not 
keep the lively imagination of the children from 
accepting the picture-as it was, all traveling in 
the boat together. Daily a group of inter- 
ested youngsters stood near the picture and 
read their names and the names of others, and 
found that although they were side by side on 
the ship they were not even in the same coun- 
tries in their reading. A large map of all the 
countries was near and was often consulted. 
lull recognition was given to each child who 
completed the tour. The tickets gave the names 
of books and when books were read the name 
of the country which it told about was punched. 

The children planned the return home by 
giving a little program in the auditorium. The 
stage was set as a railroad station and the 
negro janitor, who was once a porter on a 
Pullman, called the trains. The weary travel- 
ers came trouping in a few at a time dressed 
as travel worn people should be and carrying 
suit-cases which bore the marks of much travel 
in foreign lands. They all arrived during the 
performance, but not together, as some came 
from Africa and others from China, Each 
contributed to the entertainment by telling in- 
teresting things about some remote corner of 
the world where he had been. And though 
Tom Sawyer was a true American and not so 
very far away, he figured largely and interest- 
ingly on the program. 

For the summer reading other tours were 
planned on the same basis, with a wide range 
of trips suggested in the most approved form. 
The Mediterranean Tour included books with 
a setting in France, Italy, Spain, North Africa 
and other adjoining countries, “Our West 
with Smoky” not only featured Will James’ 
prize book but other cowboy stories which 
made a strong appeal to boys. 

The tour around the world has been very 
successfully used in school this winter, and 
these trips will be offered again this summer. 
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AROUND THE 
BooKLAND SPECIAL RAILROAD 
1929 ExcurRSIONS 
Goop FoR ONE Rounp Trip 
FROM 
LittLe Rock, ARK., TO ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING COUNTRIES 
Rules and Regulations 


The Bookland Special will transport you from on 
country to another in three seconds. 

No transters necessary. 

You will be brought home each night to sleep. 

Stopovers allowed in each country, if desired. 

All passengers must wear a smile. 

Baggage checked. No tips allowed. 

Books belonging to the Bookland Special must |x 
treated with the utmost care. Neither babies nor pup- 
pies should be allowed to touch them. 

Passengers may dine when they wish. 

No new clothes necessary for these trips. 

Quiet should prevail while traveling. 

All Bookland Special books must be returned on 
time. Fines are charged for overdue books. 


SEE AMERICA First 


American Twins of the Revolution....... .. Perkins 
Children’s Book of American Landmarks...... Bryant 
Nicholas, a Story of New York...............Moore 
Story of American Blaisdell 
Story of the Pilgrims for Children........... Usher 


Story of American Life and Adventure....Eggleston 


On THE INDIAN TRAIL 


Deric in Mesa Verde......... Nusbaum 
Deric with the Indians...........000ceceee Nusbaum 
Shasta of the Wolves baker 
Sinopah, the Indian Boy ....................Schultz 
Son of the Navahos ........ Schultz 
Our West witH SMOKY 
Boy Scouts in Glacier Park Eaton 
Log of a Cowboy ..... Adams 
Stories of the Great West Rooseveli 
In THE Far Nortu 
Boy's Eve View of the Arctic ..... rbtnenyeseeon 
Children of the Arctic Peary 
David Goes to Greenland ...........00.0055, Putnam 


Chi-Wee; the Adventures of a Little Indian 
I 
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Tes WORLD CRUISE at Rice Branch in the 
of 1928 issued passports (lists of 
travel books of different countries), one for 


summer 


A World Cruise 


By Anne Fox Oliphant 


Children’s Librarian, Rice Branch, Cleveland Public Library, Ohio 


nationalities 
Mrs. Sweet, 


in paper costumes and to meet 
Pinoechio, and dolls from ditierent 
countries. Mrs. Sweet was both interesting 


the older and one for the younger children. 
They read a book a week, reported orally or 
on paper, and in the fall there was a special 
celebration for fathers, mothers and friends 
of all those who had reported on ten books. 
At this celebration Miss Power described chil- 
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Outline map colored and filled in as books 
were read 


dren’s libraries in France and told of her visit 
to Captain Maemillan’s ship, the S.S. Bowdoin, 
and the American dolls Captain Macmillan was 
taking to the Eskimo children; Mrs. Dunn of 
the Art Museum talked of her travels abroad ; 

Miss Pennington spoke of her experience in 
Burma and told a few stories of elephants; 

some of the children told of the books they had 
read and what they would do if they went 
abroad; and the Honor Reading Certificates 
were presented. 

The next summer, in 1929, there were three 
kinds of passports: yellow for the older, blue 
for the middle-sized and green for the first, sec- 
ond and third grades. Outline maps of the 
world were given to the yellow and blue pass- 
port cruisers, while the younger ones had their 
names on the World Cruise roster and stars 
were put beside their names as their books were 
read. The maps were colored as thev chose 
and the titles of books were filled in as they 
read and gave reviews of the books. There 
Was a suggested itinerary going round the 
world starting with “See North America 
Virst.” Displays were made each week of the 
hooks of different countries. That autumn the 
World Cruisers (those who had read ten books 
during the summer), their fathers, mothers and 


five friends, were invited to represent different 
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Tornia de Kover.. 


and entertaining, and Anne Andresovsky read 
a poem she had written on the World Cruise. 
Our plans for next year have not reached any 
definite conclusion yet. 


RicE BRANCH WorLp CRUISE Passport 1929 
NORTHWARD, SOUTHWARD, EASTWARD, WESTWARD, Ho! 


And there’s no end of voyaging 

\Vhen once the voice is heard 

For the river calls and the road 
Calls, and on! the call ot a biru 


Goul 
NortH AMERICA 
Takuk, an Arctic Boy 


Krag and Johnny Bear 


Joan Morse 


Britisn Isies 


King of Ireland's Son 


In the Days of the Guild 
Wonder Smith and His Son 
NCANDINAVIA 

Aisbiornsen.:..:-+-- Fairy Tales from the Far North 
Little People of the Hills 
Fairy Tales from the Swedish 

Further Adventures of Nils 


Wonderful Adventures of Nils 


Houghton...... Russian Grandmother's Wonder Tales 
PoLAND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
| Ceechoslovak lary Tales 


HUNGARY 
Hungary 
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Traveling By Way of Books 
By Eva Leslie 


Sky, be my depth, 


th Children, Los Angeles Public Library 


Wind, be my width and my height, 


World, my he 
Loneliness, wing 


i people are unmindful of the fact that 
the majority of children are unconsciously 
striving to escape from the benevolent tyranny 
of their elders, as Christopher Morley has so 
cleverly brought out in Thunder on the Left. 
Children are not only eager to break through 
the immediate restrictions of their environment 
but are impatient to sweep over the confining 
boundaries of childhood itself and to grasp all 
of life at once. Fulfillment of this desire is 
possible only through books. Books are the 
ideal medium through which they may thrill 
over records of actual achievement, participate 
in daring exploits of imaginary heroes, wing 
through the world of fantasy, or penetrate the 
sense of loneliness which really underlies their 
hunger for escape from restraint. In the Los 
Angeles Public Library we have tried to meet 
these natural instincts of children by providing 
an opportunity for vicarious adventure in 
traveling, through books, and by giving them 
the privilege of planning their own itineraries, 
journeying alone or in groups. 

Because summer is the season when the ma- 
jority of people travel, Book TOURS were 
planned as a vacation activity, and inasmuch 
as all tourists must have passports, all Book 
TRAVELERS were required to use LIBRARY PASS- 
ports. These were as nearly as possible 
counterparts of those officially used by actual 
travelers. They were printed upon sheets of 
heavy yellow paper measuring eleven by eight 
and one-half inches. The sheet was first folded 
from top to bottom, then refolded from side 
to side in the form of a booklet. On the out- 
side fold of the passport appeared a line-draw- 
ing of a book superimposed upon a map of the 
western hemisphere, inclosed in a circle, with 
the words LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY—BOOK 


rour. Under the cut appeared the caption, 
PASSPORT 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(Space for branch name) 


SEE THE WORLD THROUGH BOOKS 


Inside the second fold or the width of the 
passport, a detailed description of the traveler 
was transcribed. 
headed, 


One-half of the fold was 


art's span, 
s for my flight 


UPON COMPLETION OF THE 


BOOK TOUR 
PASSPORT WILL BE PRESENTED TO SIGNER 
and below, 


NOTICE 
TRAVELER SHOULD SIGN BELOW 
DIRECTED 

Here the child’s name, school, grade and 
library address were inscribed. On the op- 
posite fold appeared, “Description of 
Traveler.” Then followed height in feet and 
inches, color of hair and eyes, and place and 
date of birth. At the bottom of the fold a 
space was left for a photograph of the traveler. 
The library gained interesting and sometimes 

surprising data from the “place of birth.” The 
children were much impressed by the oppor- 
tunity to have their pictures attached to the 
important document. When they had no 
photograph we suggested that a picture from 
a magazine be substituted or that they draw 
one. The effect and likeness were quite as 
good as the majority of those on official pass- 
ports. 

The first fold or the length of the passport 
was headed, 


THE AS 


IMPORTANT 
This passport is valid until 
19 It is good for travel in all countries. 
but it is not subject to extension. Lines were 
ruled upon which the names of books read 
were entered, the first ten of which were num- 
bered, as only ten books were required. The 
passport became the property of the traveler 
upon the completion of his tour. Under the 
headings “Country,” “Route” and “Visa” were 
listed the country visited, the title of the book 
chosen, with the children’s librarian’s signa- 
ture as a visa. The children were thoroughly 
impressed because of the realistic manner in 
which the plan was carried through. One little 
girl brought her grandmother’s passport to the 
library for comparison with the book passports. 
Four words new to the children were used in 
connection with the activity, viz: “valid, 
“signee,” “‘visa’” and “itinerary” and aroused 
no little comment, everyone using them upon 
all possible occasions. 
Great excitement reigned during the plan- 


ning of routes and book itineraries. Steamship 


routes, atlases, Baedekers and all travel guides 


0 


ae 
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IMPORTANT 


This passport je valid until_.._ 
Ve is good for travel in all countries, but it is not subject to extension. 


COUNTRY 


Upon completion of the Book 


Towr 


passport will be presented to Signee. 


NOTICE 


The traveler should sign below as directed. 


Grade 
Library Address 


VISA 
Description of Traveler 
Eyes. 


Date 


TOURING 


EUROPE 


CHILDREN'S 


BOOKs 
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obtainable were consulted with much interest. 
Means of travel were optional, airways being 
most popular. In our attempt to make every- 
thing connected with the activity realistic, no 
impossibly long flights were permitted. The 
children entered into the spirit of the idea with 
unaffected enthusiasm. Through the use of 
various types of pictorial maps, displayed in 
the branch children’s rooms, the voyagers were 
able to visualize their trips. 

A conscious effort was made to eliminate 
prosaic book reports by requesting the travelers 
to tell where they had been, what they had seen, 
and whom they had met, instead of relating 
the plot of the story. This afforded the chil- 
dren’s librarians a splendid opportunity to em- 
phasize, informally, racial traits and national 
customs of the peoples visited. One enter- 
prising child made a very attractive scrap-book 
in which she pasted pictures of racial types she 
had met during her trip around the world. She 
called it “Friends I Have Made Through My 
300k Travels.” 

Some of the travelers proved to be veritable 
Cook's tourists and flitted from one country to 
another with great rapidity, but more chose to 
stop over in a place for two or three books— 
while a few remained for ten books. The 
greatest freedom of choice was given. The in- 
formality of this activity was so disarming that 
the children were off their guard and, as a con- 
sequence, were unusually frank in discussing 
their impressions of the peoples about whom 
they had read. This frankness was of great 
value to the children’s librarian because it gave 
her a new approach to their interests. In 
describing his visit to Japan, one boy expressed 
great satisfaction over the fact that the Japan- 
ese hold one another in such high esteem, par- 
ticularly approving of the deference little sis- 
ters have for their brothers, always addressing 
them as “Honorable Brother.” He emphatical- 
ly proclaimed his intention of seeing to it that 
his own little sisters read all of the books about 
Japan, 

For the most part the children were intro- 
duced to a country through fiction or folklore ; 
legends, history, and travel were suggested 
while their enthusiasm was still keenly alive. 
However, we were guided by the manifest de- 
sires of the travelers themselves, thus avoiding 
any semblance of insistence, the one idea 
being to extend their reading horizons and to 
provide them with a background of understand- 
ing for their world neighbors. In one branch 
library the travelers held a party at the end 
of their vacation, many attending in costume, 
at which they exchanged their experiences of 
the summer. It transpired that practically every 
part of the world had been visited through 
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hooks by the various members of the grouy. 

Splendid translations of foreign books, 
stories with settings in other countries, care 
fully selected collections of folklore and le 
gends, all tend to impress the children with » 
sense of kinship with other peoples. Natural- 
ly, this should help them to attain the tolerance 
that is so necessary to universal understanding 
and is so lacking in the world today. It cer- 
tainly helps to bridge that tragic gap which tov 
frequently exists between the foreign paren 
and his American child, because the parent is 
in a position to give a vivid background for 
the books read on the “Old Country,” while 
the child becomes conscious of the contribution 
the “Old Country” has made to America. Some 
of the children gained a genuine pride in the 
country from which their parents had emi- 
grated. The passport activity naturally leads 
to the seeking for further information about 
the world in general and, as a consequence, de- 
velops a sense of proportion toward the world 
as a whole. 

The reactions of the children to this plan 
were interesting because they developed into 
group activities that have continued for a sur- 
prising length of time. For instance, Passport 
reading led to the organization of an Inter- 
national Relations Club which still meets at 
regular intervals in the children’s room of a 
branch library. At first the meetings were 
extremely informal. Routes of travel were 
marked and countries were colored on a wall 
map and pictures, pottery, embroideries, in 
fact, anything that would contribute to the 
background of the country were used. Later 
the meetings became more formal with definite 
programs planned. Book discussion meetings 
alternated with talks given by natives of the 
particular “country of the month.” At the end 
of two years the club is still active, the latest 
development being cooperation with a dramatic 
group on the neighboring playground, which 
provides a program characteristic of the coun- 
try visited on the days the guest speaker is 
present. Living as we do on the Pacific Coast, 
emphasis is laid on our near neighbors, the 
oriental countries. A marked change in the 
type of questions the members ask the speaker 
is observable. Ignorance and prejudice have 
slowly been replaced by a friendly interest and 
understanding. 

The Passport plan can be successful only 
when the imagination of the children is stirred. 
Its strength rests upon its informality, the oc- 
casion afforded the children’s librarian for a 


closer personal contact with individual children, 
and the opportunity to develop group activities, 
also to follow up with suggestions for more in- 
tensive reading along special lines. 
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THE TREASURE 


“The Treasure Chest” was a camp library at were furnished by the San Francisco Public 
Camp Wasibo, Santa Cruz Mountains, where Library, and were selected under the supervi- 
the San Francisco Camp Fire Girls had their sion of a member of the staff interested in the 
summer camp. The books sent to this camp Camp Fire Girls movement. 
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Special Collections for Summer Camps 
By Grace N. Davendorf 


Schenectady Public Library, N. Y. 


As THE summer vacation season approaches, 
it is always interesting to the public library 
worker to note the variety of books which are 
loaned for vacation periods. To most people 
the summer vacation is a time for relaxation, 
and there comes the desire to do something 
different, entirely and absolutely different, from 
the daily routine to which one has been accus- 
tomed during the year. But in spite of the fact 
that books and reading are very much a part of 
our everyday life, when the vacation time comes 
there is scarcely a person who will pack his 
trunk for a season of camping, a few weeks 
at a summer resort, or even an extended trip 
of sightseeing, without stowing away in his 
baggage a book or two. Perhaps the books 
may be placed in the very bottom of the trunk, 
to be read at some far distant rainy day, but, 
nevertheless, the desire for the companionship 
of books is so vital that scarcely a person will 
go on even a short holiday without taking at 
least one or two books along. 

To many people this vacation period means 
an opportunity to “catch up” at least a little in 
the reading of numerous books which they 
have heard about or seen during the year just 
past, but have not found the time to read. To 
some people the lightest and most frivolous 
kind of fiction means relaxation and delight, 
while to many others who have had little time 
for serious reading during the winter months, 
the classics, history, travel, biography, litera- 
ture or science, mean a real recreation and 
pleasure. The public library exists to serve 
not only these two types of vacationists, but all 
other readers as well. 

Some libraries loan books at vacation time 
for a certain period of time, usually longer than 
the regular custom. The Schenectady Public 
Library loans books for vacation use for a pe- 
riod of four weeks, with the privilege of 
another four weeks’ renewal. This is of dis- 
tinct advantage to the people who are to be in 
camp, or on trips, for a number of weeks at a 
time and who could not easily have access to a 
library for their reading material. The public 
library does not in any way attempt to advise 
its patrons what to read, or to give courses in 
reading, as the library is in no sense a school, 
but the true librarian is always ready and will- 
ing to give helpful suggestions on any particu- 
lar subject that a person desires. The books 


are on the shelves and each person may do his 
or her own choosing. 


The book lists which the 
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Schenectady Public Library has printed are oi 
real assistance to the person choosing books 
for the summer vacation. 

This library has, for several years past, made 
a practice of sending cases of books to the 
summer camps of the various organizations of 
its locality. Some of the camps to which books 
are sent are: Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Red Cross, Children’s 
Home and the General Electric Women’s Camp 
at Lake George. While a few of these organi- 
zations have sent suggested lists of the books 
they desired for their summer camps, it has 
generally been the practice of most of them 
to allow the library to select the books. It 
really seems the wisest plan to allow the li- 
brary assistants to make the choice, with per- 
haps some suggestions from the leaders of the 
organizations who have the camp work in 
charge, for the librarian knows not only the 
resources of the library, but also the types of 
books which are best suited and will appeal 
most strongly to the different groups of young 
people who will be at these summer camps. 

Approximately fifty books have been sent to 
‘ach camp, with the privilege of keeping them 
for the entire summer season. If other books 
have been desired after the case has been sent, 
those books have also been sent on to the camp 
requesting them. As many of the camps are 
especially for young people, books are chosen 
which will be of the most benefit, instruction 
and interest to the youthful mind. Among 
some of the non-fiction books which have 
proved very popular at nearly all of the camps, 
are the books on wild flowers, trees, birds and 
any other natural history works which are not 
too technical. At the Scout camps the various 
scout books are always in demand, as well as 
any books on outdoor sports and games, such 
as hiking, swimming, tennis, canoeing, yacht- 
ing, sportsmanship, etc. The aviation books, 
too, have been proving very popular in these 
camps. Of course no collection of books for 
summer reading would be complete without 
fiction, and in selecting this the widest possible 
choice is given to suit the many and varied 
tastes of the different readers. 

The library has had strong wooden cases con- 
structed especially for the purpose of sending 
books to the various summer camps. Each case 
holds approximately fifty books and is pro- 
vided with a lock and key. A typewritten list 
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Here comes the Library!) General Electric Women’s Camp on Lake George 


of the books sent is fastened to the inside cover 
of the case and a duplicate list is kept at the 
library. This secures a check on the books for 
both the camp director and the library. For 
the benefit of other libraries, it might be well 
to state that very few books have ever been 
lost and the books are nearly always returned 
in good condition. 

Letters, as well as personal expressions of 
appreciation for the books loaned, have been 
received each year from the various camp di- 
rectors and leaders of the organizations spon- 
soring the camps. When the practice was first 
instituted books were loaned to a very few 
camps, but each vear new ones have sent in 
requests for books so that now there are eight 
or nine camps to which these so-called “travel- 
ing libraries”’ are sent. Last year, for the first 
time, the General Electric Women’s Camp sent 
in a request for books, to be sent to their camp 
at French Point, Lake George. Thus, each 
vear some new camp is added to the list of 
those who have already from year to year taken 
advantage of the resources of the library. 

In sending books to various camps we feel 


there is a real service. It not only brings the 
young people in touch with good books during 
the summer season, but often helps them in the 
forming of ideals and life habits, for the com- 
panionship of good books is much like the com- 
panionship of good friends. ‘Then, too, it 
brings them in touch with the public library it- 
self, through its books and this may open up 
to the minds of the young people as never be- 
fore the value and use to be derived from the 
library and its vast store of intellectual re- 
sources. Of course these summer camps are 
usually situated too far from a town or city for 
the young people to go to a library for reading, 
and so why not have the books go directly 
from the library to them ? 

After all, it seems as if the real motto of a 
public library should be “Service to All,” and 
what can be a better way of serving than to 
supply good, wholesome reading material, free 
of cost, to these young campers who will enjoy 
the companionship of good books not only on 
rainv davs, but on the sunshiny days as well, 
and who knows how far-reaching the influence 
of a good book may be! 
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The Organization and Administration of Libraries in 
Practice Schools 


By Elsie Howard Pine 


Assistant Professor of Library Science, 


Ix Books as Windows May Lamberton Becker 
tells of a German professor who declared that 
if his countrymen should be confronted with 
two doors, one inscribed ‘This way to heaven” 
and the other “This way to a lecture about 
heaven,” the crowd to a man would surge 
through the second entrance. She also tells of 
a boy who approached the reference librarian 
in search of books to be used in the preparation 
of his daily theme. This proved upon investi- 
gation to be, “What I Saw on My Way to 
School This Morning.” Since last September 
I have been upon a more or less diligent search 
for information to be found in books and pe- 
riodicals upon the subject of “The Organiza- 
tion and Adiministration of Libraries in Prac- 
tice Schools.” Not only have I spent much of 
my own time in the search, but have engaged 
the interest and enlisted the services of other 
members of the library staff and of the 
students in the library science classes. Per- 
haps Mrs. Becker’s two stories “had perched 
in the rafters of my mind and flapped a 
warning at me,” for when I began the act- 
ual writing of the paper it came to me 
with great forcefulness that my chief raison 
d’étre in the Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia during the past eight years has been 
for the organization and administration of a 
library in a practice school, and I had been pur- 
suing a course not unlike the boy who was 
searching in a book to find what he saw on his 
way to school. Emerson held that we feed our 
wits to entertain them. And so we hide behind 
the doubtful authority of quotations and the 
shibboleths of questionable statistics instead 
of telling honestly and faithfully what we have 
learned through experience. Like WKipling’s 
poor man Tomlinson 


“This I have read in a book,” we say, “and 
that was told to me 

And this I have thought that another man 
thought of a Prince in Muscovy.” 


Remembering the cruel fate of that gentle- 
man, I am determined to forego the things I 
have heard and seen and thought, and to con- 
fine this paper to what we “ha’ done.” 

Libraries in practice schools, like the teach- 
ers and pupils of those schools, are in most 
essentials the same as in any other schools. It 
is only in a few particulars that their function 
is peculiar and their services unique. 
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State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


Elementary School Libraries 


Since the high school library is my particuiar 
interest and my terminal facilities on that line 
weak, we shall consider the elementary schoo! 
library first. Some interesting facts upon this 
type of library were obtained as incidental in- 
formation from a questionnaire upon Studen: 
Help sent by Mr. C. P. Baber to representative 
State Teachers Colleges in all parts of the 
country. Of the thirty-one replies receive: 
only sixteen reported provision for book ser- 
vice to the practice schools which would even 
approximate the standards suggested in the 
A. L. A. pamphlet of 1925 on the planning of 
the school library. We shall check the condi- 
tions existing in these sixteen schools against 
the standards. 

Location 


“What should be the location of the schoo! 
library?” “Near to or adjoining the study hal! 
and in a part of the building that is quiet and 
easily accessible.” Five of these schools, in- 
cluding our own, house the collection in the 
college library building. So far as one is able 
to interpret the statistics, all of the five make 
provision for study hall or classroom collec- 
tions to be sent to the training school. The 
disadvantages of this plan of housing seem to 
many of us who have observed its operation 
over a period of years to outweigh its advan- 
tages. In the first place the atmosphere of a 
college library is not one friendly to children. 
Even before they enter the building they often 
meet a rebuff in a door so heavy that it will 
scarcely yield to little bodies, or a knob or latch 
so high and fast that it is hardly turned by 
chubby hands. If the library is to function as 
the heart of the school it must be in the body ot 
the school. The librarian whose headquarters 
are half-way across the campus from the schoo! 
cannot keep her finger upon its pulse. She 
will always be in some measure a stranger and 
an outsider both to teachers and pupils. 

The advantages of the location of the schoo! 
library in the main building are the increase 
number of hours which are afforded to super- 
vising teachers and practice students for the 
use of the collection; the closer connection with 
the library as a department and the consequent 
improvement in technical processes; and_ the 
advantage to the school librarian in association 
with persons of her own kind. The director ©! 
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libraries appreciates the unity and_ solidarity 
which it gives to his staff. The location of the 
practice library in the college library building 
acquaints the student with a school library from 
the first day of his enrollment straight through 
the two or four years of his training as against 
the semester or year of his practice teaching 
when the library is situated in the training 
school. He has become so much accustomed 
to the school library that when he goes out to 
the towns and villages to teach he will look 
upon it as a necessity hard to forego. 

Seven schools in the survey reported quar- 
ters for the elementary school library in the 
training school building. Detroit Teachers 
College furnishes an example of a complete 
separation of the school libraries from the main 
library. Quoting their answer, “Practice 
schools have their own libraries and librarians.” 
Columbia Teachers College and the University 
of Chicago are other examples of this form of 
administration. From a somewhat limited 
knowledge of the functioning of the libraries 
in these schools one would conclude that the 
plan tends to magnify the value of the library 
as a teaching agency and to enhance its useful- 
ness to the children of the practice schools. 

Other methods of administration in vogue 
are the room deposits or classroom collections ; 
a combination of the elementary school libraries 
with the junior and senior high school libraries ; 
and a model library in the education building. 
It will be seen that the burden of practice, as 
well as the weight of authority, rests with the 
location of the elementary school library in the 
training school rather than in the college li- 
brary. 


Space, Shelving, and Equipment 


No data are available as to actual situations 
upon these points. The standard specifications 
are well known to this group. As a matter of 
policy, if not of necessity, it is well to keep the 
equipment down to essentials in order that the 
student-teacher may see that the school library 
does not need to be an expensive luxury. 


Hours 


The hours of service per week in these li- 
braries ranged from fifteen hours per week 
to seventy-seven and a half in winter and 
eighty-five and a half in summer. Libraries 
located in the main library building averaged 
more hours per week than those in practice 
schools. We have no way of interpreting these 
figures to show whether they indicate an in- 
crease in service or merely a loss in time. 


Books 


No ideal number of books is named in the 
standards. Teachers College at Greeley, Col., 
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reports 5,500 volumes. Kansas State ‘leach- 
ers College of Emporia has 5,000. This repre- 
sents six to eight times as many books as will 
be found in the school in which the student- 
teacher is preparing to teach. A course in 
Children’s Literature, which will serve as a 
guide to the best in the collection, 1s of the 
vreatest possible value. ‘This is especially help- 
ful for the student who comes from elementary 
and high schools which have not given him 
library opportunities. 


The Librarian 


\t the present stage of school library devel- 
opment that which is possible is so foreign to 
that which is ideal or even desirable that it 
seems unnecessary to elaborate upon it. The 
Board of Education for Librarianship has said 
that if the entire output of the library schools 
were thrown into school libraries alone, it 
would supply only seven per cent of the need. 
The writer knows one State in which one would 
be hard-put to place seven trained librarians in 
school libraries in one year, to say nothing of 
seven per cent of the library school graduates. 
The need exists, it is true, but the demand is 
another story. Even libraries in practice 
schools which serve as examples of good library 
policy, are seldom fortunate enough to have a 
full-time librarian in charge, who has had 
training and experience in both teaching and 
librarianship. College presidents and directors 
of libraries, who of all people should know bet- 
ter, are prone to regard the school libraries as 
a part of the administration which can be at- 
tended to at odd moments by a staff member 
whose time is already crowded, much as a 
housewife disposes of her fancy-work. The 
school principal or superintendent who does 
not entertain that notion is as rare as the dodo. 
It is the privilege of the librarian in the prac- 
tice school to change all that. The change will 
not come as speedily as persons upon central 
committees think that it should, but it~ will 
come. The supervising teachers, not slow to 
see the help which an efficient librarian and a 
well-organized library is to them, pass the idea 
on to the practice teachers, who in turn carry 
it into the towns and villages, and the time 
will come when the school librarian and the 
library will be considered as necessary a part 
of the school organization and equipment as 
the playground supervisor and slippery 
slide. 


Service 
But, vou are asking, what of the library and 
its relation to the pupils of the practice schools ? 
I once heard Hendrik Van Loon refer to these 
children as the little “observed of all observ- 
ers.” Upto this point in the paper their library 
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seems to hold a similar position. It 1s now time 
to consider it from the standpoint of the chil- 
dren. To them all the things which we have 
written are unimportant, even unknown. ‘The 
library is simply their first aid and last resort. 
It is not a problem, but a place to go to find out 
about anything which a boy or girl would know 
—"shoes, ships, sealing-wax, cabbages, and 
kings.” The boys in the stamp club learn the 
history, identity and value of the stamps in 
their collections, the little girls in sewing dis- 
cover that the thimble was originally worn on 
the thumb, and was called a thumb-bell; the 
book club find that the Trumpeter of Krakow 
is a thriller; the nature study group read of 
the “cat who walks in the wet woods waving 
his wild tail” and of all the other “strange ten- 
ants of plants and trees.” The meaning of 
Armistice Day is discovered and the implica- 
tions of the peace and good-will proclaimed by 
the Christmas carols become something real 
and concrete. In short, these daughters of 
Ive and sons of Adam find themselves at home 
in their world through books suited to their 
reading ability and upon the level of their in- 
terests—books which inspire and direct con- 
structive thinking; bring to them both detailed 
studv of sections, industries and interests of 
various kinds, and passing glimpses of them; 
and which acquaint them with life and labor 
in the various parts of the world. In other 
hooks they find close friends, some not unlike 
the ones they know in real life, others who 
have strange adventures, some who lived in 
other lands and other ages and others who 
never have existed at all except in the realms 
of the imagination.! 

Not many weeks ago it was my good. for- 
tune to hear Bertrand Russell and Will Durant 
debate the question, “Is modern education a 
failure?” Russell's brilliant arraignment of 
the modern system began with a definition and 
limitation of the terms education and schools. 
lor the purposes of the debate education was 
detined as “that which is done to voung people 
in schools” and the term schools was limited 
to elementary schools. Mr. Russell said that 
Aristotle’s definition of a man who naturally 
loves knowledge was explained by the fact that 
Aristotle lived in the days before there was 
education, and asserted that not one per cent 
of young people leaving school today love 
knowledge for its own sake. As a reason for 
this situation he gave the method of teaching 
in the modern school which, he thinks, leaves 
the pupil with the impression that there are 
only two kinds of knowledge, that which the 
teacher wishes him to possess, which is always 
dull, and the kind which he wishes to possess, 
which is always wicked. he first sort is not 


1Green. Reading for Fun. Badger. ¢ 1925 
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wanted because it is dull, and the other sort is 
not wanted because it seems to get you into 
trouble. One was in grave danger of being 
convinced that education is a failure by the 
sheer brilliance of Mr. Russell's dialectic. But 
as he spoke there came to my mind a familiar 
picture of a roomful of busy, happy, eager 
children, bent upon finding the very knowledge 
which they wished to possess without fear of 
getting into trouble and | thought that Mr. 
Russell might see in any going school library 
some of the means of the fostering of the in- 
telligence, self-reliance and cooperation which 
he believes are the true objectives of education. 


The High School Library 


The twelve high school libraries reported in 
Mr. Baber’s survey were all housed in the 
training schools. So far as | was able to inter- 
pret the data, all of them combined the collec- 
tions for the junior and senior high schools. 


Standards 


Kew of us have attained in practice, or con- 
ceived in imagination, a set of standards which 
surpasses the C. C. Certain Report. It contains 
everything that is essential, and is at the same 
time upon the level of reasonable accomplish- 
ment. 

Book Selection 

Much that I shall say under this head will be 
rejected as what a scientific friend of mine 
scorns as p.o, (personal opinion). In the first 
place, although I subscribe to a book-of-the- 
month plan of reading, contribute to, and even 
compile “basic” and “approved” lists of books, 
I do not believe in them, Though | submit to 
the number of calories | must eat at a meal, 
and to the proportion of vitamines 4, B, C and 
D) which that meal must contain; the tempera- 
ture at which I must. keep my house; and the 
number of inches my skirts must clear the floor ; 
though I accept a standard for the height of 
my kitchen sink, the length of my sheets and 
the width of my bed, 1 keep at my bed’s head, 
the books clad in black or red, which I choose. 
lexperience leads me to believe that a librarian 
should have something of the same freedom in 
selecting the collection for the school library. 
She knows her clientele and should know 
books, and it is her business to make the two 
agree. It 1s well enough to be guided by the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
or any other standard lists, but deadly to be 
driven by them! Do the children of Univer- 
sity High in Chicago have the same needs as 
the children of the Dutch Mennonites in Hills- 
horo, Kansas? I doubt it. Authors must live, 
it is true, but there are many times when the 


book-lister rings the bell that “I will not stir, 
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though the meeting-house burn down.” We 
do not need everything, even of that which is 
best. It is a negative blessing, perhaps, but the 
fact that I grew up with a limited number of 
books has enabled me to extract a vast amount 
of information from the dictionary and to find 
much beauty and wisdom which relates practi- 
cally and directly to everyday affairs in 
Shakespeare and the King James version of the 
Bible. 

Truth may be relative, but the quest for it 
is eternal. Just now it is the fashion to seek 
for it by means of the test-tube, the telescope, 
the microscope, the dissecting knife, the x-ray, 
the crucible, the stethoscope, the retort and 
blowpipe, the guinea-pig, the intelligence test 
and the questionnaire. We are learning not to 
speak of the mind as the seat of intelligence, 
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the soul as the center of the moral nature, and 
a state of consciousness as “one of the funda- 
mental phenomena of at least animal life’ be- 
cause, forsooth, there is none such. Neverthe 
less, all undismayed, we garner the beauty, 
the wisdom, the rejoicing, the suffering, the 
achievements and the failures of the ages with 
in the four walls of our library, and, strange 
to relate, “functioning organisms” conditioned 
to such an environment manifest reactions in 
their ductless glands and forms of behavior are 
built into the pattern of their nervous systems 
which result in “types of individuals” which 
are not unlike those whom we have ignorantly 
supposed were personalities whose conscious- 
ness was awakened, their minds inspired, their 
spirits freed, and their souls saved through the 
guidance of wise teachers and great books. 


Librarian, St. Louis Public Library, Mo. 


AMERICAN Pusric Liprary has now 
been offering the kind of service peculiar to it 
for about half a century. I believe that few of 
us realize how peculiar this service is, and how 
unusual it is for libraries to offer it. Every 
civilized country, of course, has its libraries. 
They resemble each other in owning and pre- 
serving collections of books, but in other re- 
spects they often differ widely. For the first 
time in history there is now an international 
library organization. It held its first meeting 
in Rome last summer and is to meet again in 
Stockholm next year. To these meetings all 
the world’s national library associations send 
delegates. It was my privilege to serve as one 
of the American delegates to the first meeting. 
One difficult question that came up was, What 
organizations are competent to send delegates? 
That question does not arise with us, for al- 
though we have more than one national body 
of librarians, everyone agrees that the Amert- 
can Library Association is our generally rep- 
resentative body. But in some countries there 
are more than one such body. The older, and 
so-called, scholarly libraries may have one and 
the newer, more popular bodies, correspond- 
ing roughly with the popular sections of our 
public libraries, may have another. In most 
of the Latin countries, where the library as an 
agent of popular education is almost wholly 
unknown, the question does not arise, any more 
than it does here, for the only recognized li- 


_Paper presented at the 
Fairmont, Oct. 25, 1929. 
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braries are the scholarly ones. It is in the 
Teutonic countries, including the British, that 
it comes up especially, and in those countries 
it has been answered by giving the right of rep- 
resentation to the older bodies. Even here, 
where the library is everywhere recognized as 
an instrument of popular education, only two 
of the fourteen official delegates were public 
librarians. 

It so comes about that the international body 
representing the library profession has come 
to represent almost entirely the scholarly part 
of it, which practically means that part inter- 
ested in gathering and preserving old books 
and manuscripts, especially those in the “hu- 
manities’’—those subjects that interested schol- 
ars before the advent of the “modern” world ; 
and in facilitating the study of these by stu- 
dents. Of course, the thousands of industrial 
and scientific subjects that interest the modern 
world have little place in such a library, and 
the same may be said of modern educational 
subjects, of simplifications for the inexpert 
reader and of the whole body of juvenile liter- 
ature. 

T had the pleasure of a call, when in Rome. 
on one of the foremost medieval scholars in 
the Roman church—Cardinal Ehrle, who ts en 
gaged in studies for a comprehensive history of 
medieval philosophy. He told me that for his 
purposes the valuable part of a library con 
sisted solely of its manuscripts. The work of 
the medieval philosophers was rarely printed, 
and then not the best of it. There are 100,000 
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manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Nationale at 
Paris, 70,000 in Vatican library and so on. 
The printed books might all be destroyed for 
any effect that they would have on his work. 
Not one of our thousands of libraries in the 
United States; would be of the slightest use to 
him. 

We need not depreciate the great value of 
studies such as this, nor the necessity of great 
collections of source material to support them. 
But when we realize that the great body of 
foreign librarians are of this type, that they 
have never heard of the kind of library work 
that we are doing in this country and having 
heard of it are not in the slightest degree in- 
terested in it, it 1s time, I think, to consider 
soberly whether, after all, what we are doing 
is important, and, if so, what we can do to 
secure its recognition throughout the world as 
important, 

We have been busy in securing such recog- 
mitvwon in our own country, and our success has 
been noteworthy. That it has not been univer- 
sal is shown by vast stretches of country where 
the public library is feebly recognized or no- 
where present, The furtherance of our work 
in our country, as well as its recognition and 
imitation abroad, both invite the kind of stock- 
taking that I have just suggested. In the first 
place, then, what have we been trying to do, 
and, in the second place, how far, if at all, 
have we succeeded? 

The first question is complicated by the fact 
that we have not all been trying to do the same 
thing, owing to the other fact that we have 
been—and, to some extent, still are—in ditfer- 
ent stages of progress from the old to the new 
library idea, Stated somewhat baldly, the old- 
est idea was simply that of the preservation of 
valuable records. The newest is that of the cul- 
tivation and maintenance of a standard of pop- 
ular intelligence—in other words, a purely ed- 
ucational goal, including in education what is 
usually termed recreation. The steps from the 
earliest to the latest of these ideas are many, 
but we may easily recognize certain well- 
marked stages. In general, there has been 
change from a stress laid on the mere preser- 
vation of material, to that laid on its use, both 
in quantity and quality. 

Preservation was naturally stressed in the 
period where duplication was difficult and un- 
usual, being effected wholly by hand work. It 
must still be stressed in the case of all such 
material as is unique, or nearly so—old, out- 
of-print books and original manuscripts. [n 
the case of materia) intended for wide popular 
use, use, rather than preservation, must be the 
object. Such material we may compare to car- 
bon in the form of coal, where use necessarily 
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implies destruction. The earlier, unique ma- 
terial, on the other hand, is like carbon in the 
form of the diamond where use implies preser- 
vation, and destruction 1s to be avoided at all 
hazards. A stock of this material is of the 
nature of permanent plant, while the other 
rather resembles annual supplies, such as juel, 
stationery, illuminants, etc. These we expect 
to be destroyed and renewed, as an incident of 
their proper use. 

In a large, modern library both kinds of ma- 
terial are to be found, of course. In a small 
one there is little of the former, although it is 
rarely absent. 

The stages of recent brary progress have 
all been movements toward making the second 
kind of material and its use more effective. To 
this end the arrangement of library build- 
ings and methods of book-storage have been 
changed. Library service and its distributive 
units have been spread over the whole com- 
munity; instead of being concentrated in one 
spot. There has been cooperation with other 
educative effort—especially with the schools. 
Special attention has been given to children. 
The books have been made accessible to all, 
involving radical changes in library construc- 
tion and arrangement; and users have been 
allowed and encouraged to take them home for 
use there. In fact, these two last things—the 
open shelf and home use, may be termed the 
cornerstones of the American public library. 

I think, however, that we can say broadly 
that the public libraries of America, loyally 
supported, and in many cases urged on by their 
constituencies, have been all working toward 
greater use of books by our people in general, 
and to this end have not only urged them to 
hecome readers, but have successfully presented 
the claims of the library to the financial sup- 
port of the public. Under these circumstances 
it would seem unnecessary to inquire whether 
what the library has been doing is worthwhile. 
That proposition may be opposed just as we 
hear it sometimes asserted that education in 
general, or religion, or family life as we know 
it, is not worth while and should be super- 
seded by something else. All these things are 
being slowly modified in the course of time, 
but few of us question the desirability of their 
continuance, and the public library has gone far 
toward establishing itself on the same plane. 

Possibly we may enumerate as follows the 
principal things to be found in the American 
Public Library, introduced within the past half 
century and not generally found in libraries 
elsewhere; 

1. The open shelf. 

2. Home use of books. 

3. Treatment of replaceable material as temporary. 
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4. Regarding the reader as well as the book as a 
library unit, 

5. Keeping books in physical condition for hard 
usage. 

6. Expansion of service, intensive and extensive. 

7. Community use of branch buildings for various 


purposes. 
8. Modernization of catalogs, lists and printed bul- 
letins. 
9, The cutting of red tape; increase of accessi- 
bility. 


10, Service to groups. 

11. Purchase of books with reference to community 
wants and needs, without undue delay. 

12. Well-considered publicity. 

13. Special aid to business and industry. 

14, Special training for workers, 

15. Their organization for mutual information and 


16. Adult education: the “Readers’ Adviser.” 

17. Operation and support as a public body. 

I am sure that this does not cover the ground 
by any means, but it may be enough for our 
present purposes. 

If there is any one thing that runs through 
this list it is freedom—the absence of hamper- 
ing restriction. It should be noted that there 
have been of late signs of a reaction against 
all kinds of freedom in this country. Freedom 
implies some degree of intelligence; it always 
involves waste. It cannot be granted before 
an age when reasonable choice is possible. 
And all through life there is always some one 
who feels that he is divinely appointed to in- 
struct and restrain, and that progress with these 
limitations would go further and in a better 
direction than otherwise. Hence we have ob- 
jectors to the elective subjects in colleges, be- 
cause students choose wildly or for improper 
motives; hence, even when in the library there 
is foolish reading, it shows, say some, the ne- 
cessity for restraint and guidance. While not 
denying a modicum of reason in such ideas, 
I believe that on the whole they are mistaken. 
Progress everywhere in nature is accompanied 
by waste—or what appears to our limited in- 
telligence as waste. A fish produces millions 
of eggs; a plant hundreds of seeds, that a very 
few may come to maturity. Every great in- 
ventor could show a thousand impractical ideas 
to the one fruitful one that has benefited the 
world. Burbank selected what he wanted from 
a thousand variant plants, and then burned up 
the rest. You may call this waste, if you will; 
but it is nature’s way of going ahead. Let us 
keep our freedom of variation, for it is only 
amid a thousand maladjustments and failures 
that the perfect specimen comes to light. 

If we consider where we should stand at 
this moment without any of these seventeen 
things, all of which have been introduced in 
the past half-century, we must conclude, I 


think, that without them the library as we 


know it would be non-existent. This is pre- 
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cisely where the Latin countries of lurope 
and, to a lesser extent, many ot the others 
stand today. 

One class of countries deserves special atten- 
tion. It is composed of those now living un- 
der dictatorships, actual or virtual—a curious 
product of a war supposed to “make the world 
sate for democracy.” The chief countries in 
this class are Russia, a Slavic nation, and two 
Latin countries, Italy and Spain. Russia has 
gone wholesale into the library business, 
avowedly taking the United States as her 
model. Operating from a center with despotic 
power, she has been able to do what we have 
not yet accomplished—cover her territory with 
small public libraries—a sort of nation-wide 
“county library system.” These libraries, how- 
ever, though their technique is American, are 
as different as possible from ours in purpose, 
being propagandist pure and simple. The 
black-list issued as a guide to purchase con- 
tains everything that approves or even acknowl- 
edges the existence of a capitalistic system. 
The same thing, I understand, is done in the 
elementary schools, so that one may now grow 
to young manhood in Russia without know- 
ing that there is any economic system in the 
world but Communism. In the universities 
there is more latitude, both in books and in 
instruction. Propaganda of this kind often 
defeats itself, of course, but one cannot rec- 
ommend it for this reason. 

The Latin dictatorships of Italy and Spain do 
not have to be so careful, of course, owing to 
the relative absence of popular libraries, but it 
is doubtful whether the distribution of any- 
thing calculated to throw doubt on the goodness 
or ability of the dictator would be tolerated, as 
is shown by the total suppression, for instance, 
of all the opposition press in Italy and, in fact, 
by the content of the small popular book-collec- 
tions now springing up in that country. 

In this country, despite our professions, our 
skirts are not altogether clean in this matter. 
There are certain subjects in which instruc- 
tion in our schools and colleges is still one- 
sided. By this I do not mean that the other 
side 1s openly opposed; it is rather ignored 
a plan at once more effective and more objec- 
tionable. Examples of such subjects are Ameri- 
can history, certain parts of economics and 
some phases of religious controversy. 

It is the boast of our libraries, justified, I 
believe, by the facts, that they are freer from 
one-sidedness than any other institution in the 
world. With almost no exceptions, one may 
go to a large public library and find books on 
any side of any controverted question. We 
are trying to furnish information; and infor- 
mation about the ideas and theories of men 
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is as important as any that we can give. We 
are properly leaving it to others to say whether 
or no these ideas are correct. In other words, 
the public library is not taking sides. Not that 
efforts have not been made, and are still be- 
ing made, to prevail upon it or compel it to 
do so. Some States have made it illegal to 
give information in State-supported schools 
about what most scientific men believe regard- 
ing the development of life on the earth. 
Whether this information is excluded from 
publicly-supported libraries, I do not know. | 
think not; but this may be the next step; and 
it would definitely align the libraries of these 
States with those of Russia. 

During the late war some well-meaning pa- 
triots attempted to have books in the German 
language removed from public libraries. My 
reply to a committee that made this request 
of me was that we had been twice at war with 
England, but that I knew of no attempt at 
either time to remove books in the English 
language from libraries. Violent partisans of 
one thing or another occasionally object to the 
inclusion of books that oppose their ideas. But 
despite such episodes as these, I believe we may 
still claim for the American public library that 
it is, on the whole, more nearly non-partisan 
than any other institution on the planet. In 
so being it is in accord with the Anglo-Saxon 
theory of justice, which gives both sides a 
chance to be heard and then decides. Our 
libraries thus place the reader in a judicial 
position. 

The most remarkable thing about the public 
library movement in the United States has been 
the almost complete absence of allusion to it 
in contemporary literature. I often select from 
the truck-load of new books that come to my 
desk almost daily a dozen or two that IT know 
ought to mention the public library and _ its 
work. They are practically unanimous in say- 
ing nothing about it, although in some cases 
this seems like a difficult feat. I often have 
difficulty in realizing that some ill-disposed 
censor has not blue-penciled all allusion to our 
work before the books have been put into 
print ! 

What can be the reason for this curious neg- 
lect? It certainly does not reflect popular feel- 
ing. The average American objects in no way 
to the incomes that we receive from the public 
funds. He expects to find a public library in 
any town that he visits, just as he expects to 
find a school and a church. He complains if 
it is not properly run or adequately supported. 
None of this feeling is reflected in our litera- 
ture, although it is full of the church and the 
school. These institutions, however, did not 
obtain notice by asking for it, or by obtruding 
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themselves in any way; and we may be sur 
that the way for the public library to be ree. 
ognized in our literature is not to ask or 1, 
labor for recognition, at least by any dircet 
method. 

I am familiar with one explanation that | 
be offered for this lack of recognition. It \. 
that libraries do not advertise enough, or «|, 
not do it well enough. I would be the last : 
depreciate the value of publicity; but it is no 
a cure for all economic ailments. It is a cur 
ous thing that we are depending for our est) 
mates of the efficacy of all sorts of things upon 
the advice of those whose business it is to 
purvey those things and whose interest is to 
prove how valuable they are. Thus we |e 
the doctors tell us of the value of medical sc) 
ence; the lawyers assure us that without their 
aid we should suffer untold evils; the clergy 
insist that we depend on their expositions of 
the Gospel; and the bakers tell us that if we 
would only eat more bread we should all be 
healthier. They may all be right, of course. 
But ought we not to know how the consumers 
of all these products feel about it? Unfortu 
nately they are all too modest, or lack suth 
cient organization, to make themselves heard. 
We should be a little skeptical, I think, about 
the claims of the ad-men. There is one thing 
that they never tell us—the fact that goods 
of the very highest class are never advertise! 
at all—they do not need to be. They are nec- 
essarily few in number, and those who know 
them and can pay for them buy them all. Pul 
licity would be superfluous. Publicity is for 
the mass-produced articles, the quantity oi 
which is unlimited. It often, in fact, runs even 
beyond the demand, and intensive publicity is 
then necessary to take up the slack. 

Now the mass-produced articles in the li- 
brary are chiefly works of fiction. They come 
out in editions of hundreds of thousands where 
hooks, we will say, on quaternions, or quan- 
tum-theory, or the economic doctrines of 
Malthus sell only by hundreds. We can easily) 
run up our fiction circulation—any of us—from 
the present 50 or 60 per cent up to 90, wherea- 
we could not budge the others. We have no 
desire to do so. My point is that intensive 
publicity would be most effective where we do 
not care for the effect. I have great faith in 
publicity for certain things, and I try to use it 
intelligently. But I doubt whether it will help 
us much here. All that we can do is to go 
about our business, increasing the quantity and 
improving the quality of our service, trusting 
that ultimately it will so impress itself on the 
community that it will be recognized in what 
the community writes as well as in what it 
thinks and does. 
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Have we any right, however, to complain of 
lack of recognition abroad when we do not 
have it completely here at home? And is there 
any more reason why we should try to force 
such recognition from foreigners than from 
our own citizens ? 

I think we must conclude that there, as well 
as here, we must trust to the success of the 
work itself to compel recognition, We must 
lend our aid to introduce it where it is absent 
and to strengthen it where it has been begun. 
Especially in the new international organiza- 
tion, we should lend our influence to bring 
about the recognition of associations represent- 
ing the newer and more popular kind of library 
work, and in sending delegates to represent our 
own libraries we should see to it that the pub- 
lic library should have adequate recognition. 

I have said that no one has arisen to object 
to the large amounts of money spent on pub- 
lic libraries in our cities. It would, however, 
be interesting to know just how far this lack 
of opposition is due to ignorance. I find in 
my own city a very large amount of misinfor- 
mation on the topic of the source of our in- 
come. Many think that the library is heavily 
endowed, Andrew Carnegie being generally 
given the credit. “Carnegie endowments” is 
a term widely used in connection with the Car- 
negie benefactions, which, of course, were not 
endowments at all, but outright gifts to be 
expended only for buildings and equipment. 
They were, it is true, given on condition that 
the recipient town should bind itself to sup- 
port the library by an annual appropriation 
equal to a specified percentage of the gift, gen- 
erally 10 per cent. Comparatively few towns 
have defaulted, and no attempt has been made, 
either by the Carnegie Corporation or the li- 
braries concerned, to hold those to their agree- 
ment. It is very doubtful whether it could be 
legally enforced. But many persons still be- 
lieve that Mr. Carnegie insisted on exercising 
some kind of control over the libraries, espe- 
cially in the selection of books, and his offers 
were refused in several instances on_ this 
ground at a popular election, the most con- 
spicuous instances being Albany, N. Y., and 
Richmond, Va. 

It is interesting to note that the popular 
library movement has been most successful in 
America and Britain, which have been pre- 
cisely the countries that have enjoyed the Car- 
negie gifts. Were the gifts a stimulant to the 
progress or merely an incident of it? I am 
inclined to think that there was a mutual in- 
fluence. I should like to see what would hap- 
pen in France or Italy if a Latin Carnegie 
should make a similar offer. The fact that 
none is made perhaps answers my question. 


In this country, service rendered by libraries 
to Carnegie in his boyhood suggested his later 
course to him. There must be sonie initial 
service of this kind in France or Italy before 
similar gifts can be made there. And_ the 
stimulation must be even more powertul, be- 
cause gifts of this kind are not usual in the 
Latin countries, so that the flow, even if stimu- 
lated, must take place, as it were, uphill instead 
of downhill, as in the United States. 

Let me hark back to the International Con- 
ference of June last for a moment. The dele- 
gates were assembled in their tinal session in 
one of the magnificent halls in the Palace of 
the Doges, in Venice. An American librarian, 
long at the head of an international library in 
Rome, said to me: “Come, [ will show you 
something that may interest you.”” He led me 
downstairs to a corner of the great interior 
court, one of the world’s triumphs of architec- 
ture, and there, in a cloistered nook, was a 
complete children’s library—books, children 
and all—in charge of an intelligent and devoted 
woman librarian. Here was the germ of a 
service that may be of more value to Italy 
than all the thousands of ancient tomes and 
manuscripts in her great libraries. The great 
scholarly conference above, however, knew it 
not; there was no recognition of it as library 
work of any kind. I should not have known 
that it was there had not my attention been 
called to it. 

It is by encouraging such beginnings as this, 
and by aiding them with the knowledge that 
we have gained here in the past fifty years, 
that we shall ultimately force from the great 
librarians of Europe the acknowledgment that 
the achievement of popular education is a 
worthy aim for the library. 

Let me close with a quotation from a note- 
worthy woman, Catherine the Great of Russia, 
which I take from Gamaliel Bradford's inter- 
esting article on that famous ruler in a recent 
Yale Review: 

“In an affair so great as that we have been 
speaking of, you must be profoundly pene- 
trated with your object; you must will it pas- 
sionately; you must then communicate your 
passion to others and act accordingly, without 
hesitating when your decision is once made, 
and you must preserve supreme calm in the 
midst of all agitation, never appearing dis 
turbed or anxious about anything that may 
occur.” 

I am quoting this because it seems remark- 
able that we who are engaged in such a popu- 
lar movement as that for free libraries should 
be able to derive counsel and aid from = such 
a source as Catherine the Great—the very im 
personation of absolutism. 
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Editorial Forum 


Books are the ideal medium by means of which 
children may break through the immediate re- 
strictions of their environment, sweep over the 
confining boundaries of childhood itself, and 
participate in daring exploits of imaginary 
heroes. Because summer is the season when 
the majority of people travel, public libraries 
are trying to meet the natural instincts of 
children by providing an opportunity for 
vicarious adventure in traveling through books 
as will be seen from the variety of book tours, 
traveling around the world, and world cruises 
described in this number. These schemes for 
vacation reading, however, can be successful 
only when the imagination of the children is 
stirred and they are able to reach out into the 
limitless realms of the imagination and find a 
kinship with the children of the countries they 
read about. 

I + 1s the youngsters, to be sure, who have real 
vacations of months, for the elders have often 
to be content at best with their fortnight or 
month. But in that time, which should be 
spent for the most part out of doors or in 
travel, there is still time for reading and many 
will be glad to fill some hours at least with 
interesting and profitable books. Such time 
can be well spent in purposeful as well as 
recreational reading. Librarians will do well 
to keep track of the vacations of their grown- 
up clientéle, learn as much as possible of the 
tastes and desires of each and then place before 
their readers that one of the A. L. A. series 
of books with a purpose which will most likely 
tempt them to develop an avocation alongside 
the routine of their vocation. Thus a vacation 
may be well filled and not merely counted as 
idle or lost time, as the careless use of such 
opportunities may mean, 

<=> 


C opyricnt is again at the fore, and it is 
gratifying to note that the obstacle to the 
endorsement of the pending copyright bill by 
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the A. L. A. has been removed through t! 
acceptance by the publishers committee of th 
library point of view. In connection with the 
recent copyright hearing in Washington, Car! 
Cannon, as chairman of the A. L. A. commit 
tee, obtained from the representatives of th: 
book publishers the concession of acceptin: 
the continuance of the present arrangemen! 
under which public libraries may import on 
copy in any one invoice of an English edition 
of a copyright book without formalitics. 
There is to be a definition of public librarics 
as non-profit institutions, which will incluck 
college and reference libraries but exclude 
book clubs and other commercial institutions. 
The arrangement was made on both sides, sub- 
ject to the approval of the respective associa- 
tions, but it is to be hoped that the Executi\: 
Board will find no obstacle to the whole-hearte: 
support of the pending copyright bill which th: 
American Library Association has always de- 
sired to give but which had come to an impass 
despite previous endeavors at satisfactor) 
compromise. 


> 


Sympatuy is universal and is naturally 
emphasized in our libraries for the untortunat: 
limitations of sight which prevent reading 
either with a purpose or just for relief from 
visual “shut-in” restriction. The blind are 
apt to make the best of it for, curiously, 
blindness seems to suggest cheerfulness in 
accepting the hard situation, while deafness 
has the opposite effect, though the deaf should 
be able to enjoy all the more the opportunities 
of reading even if they are not like Edison, 
thankful for the freedom from interruption by 
noise and surplus conversation. There have 
been iridescent dreams of mechanisms which 
would interpret the printed page to the blind, 
but most of the proposals give little basis for 
hope, and the raised letters, preferably in 
Braille, offer the one means of relief. Natur- 
ally, therefore, there is wide disposition to 
favor, despite present tendencies toward goy- 
ernment economy, liberal appropriations by the 
Congress for books for the blind and it is 
expected that the bill fostered by Dr. Robert |}. 
Irwin, executive director of the American 
Foundation for the Blind, will have a favor- 
able report from the Committee on the Library 
and obtain favorable action from the Con- 
gress. Under the proposed bill as amended the 
Library of Congress will have added to its 
many functions that of providing for the 
printing and local distribution of such books to 
the extent of $100,000 a year, and there will be 
little criticism of this useful exhibition of 


national generosity. 
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Librarian Authors 


F reperick C. Hicks, Professor of Law and 
Law Librarian at Yale University Law School, 
New Haven, Conn., was born at Auburn, N.Y. 
He received his degree of Ph.B. from Col- 
gate University in 1898, LL.B. from George- 
town in 1901, A.M. from Brown in 1907, 
L.itt.D. from Colgate in 1922 and A.M. (hon.) 
from Yale in 1928. As an undergraduate at 
Colgate he was Editor of the college paper and 
won several essay prizes. [rom 1898 to 1904 
he was in the Map Division of the Library of 
Congress, during which period he edited Se- 
lected Official Documents of South African 
Republic and Great Britain in 1900, wrote The 
Riography of Thomas Hutchins and reprints 
of his Topographical Description of Virginia 
(1778) in 1904, and newspaper articles, one of 
which, entitled “Thirty Years Ago,” was re- 
printed in Essays Offered to Herbert Putnam. 
From 1905 to 1908 he was Librarian of the 
United States Naval War College and in 1908 
wrote The Equality of States and the Hague 
Conference. From 1908 tol1909 he was Assist- 
ant Librarian in the Brooklyn Public Library 
and editorial writer for Elizabeth, N. J., Daily 
Journal from 1909-1910. During this time he 
also wrote feature stories for New York pa- 
pers. In 1910 he became Superintendent of 
Reading Rooms at Columbia University; from 
1911 to 1915 Assistant Librarian and from 
1915 to 1928 Law Librarian. During his years 
at Columbia he was President of the New York 
Library Club and started the New York Li- 
brary Club Bulletin in October, 1912, wrote 
Bermuda in Poetry in 1915, New World Order 
in 1920, Men and Books Famous in the Law 
in 1921, Materials and Methods of Legal Re- 
search in 1923, Famous American Jury 
Speeches in 1925, Arguments and Addresses 
of Joseph Hodges Choates in 1926, and Human 
Jettison; a Sea Tale from the Law in 1927. 
In 1928 he became Professor of Law and Law 
Librarian at Yale, a position he holds at the 
present time, and during the last vear he has 
written High Finance in the Sixties, the story 
of the early financing of the Erie Railway in 
which well-known characters march through 
the pages in company with railroad men, stock 
brokers, and a mob of “rough, rude and dan- 
gerous men,” and Famous Speeches by Emi- 
nent Statesmen, which covers the period from 
the events leading to the Civil War down to the 
present day. 

Mrs. Hicks (formerly Mrs. Helen M. Rich- 
ards) was a librarian before her marriage. 
She was secretary of the Vermont Library 
Commission and Librarian of the Shepard and 
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Enoch Pratt Hospital Library at Townson, Md. 
Mr. Hicks has not only been president of the 
New York Library Club, 1912, but also secre- 
tary of Eastern College Librarians, 1914-1927, 
President of the American Association of Law 
Libraries, 1920, and Secretary of the Publica 
tion Committee, Public Affairs Information 
Service from 1917 to date. \t the present 
time he belongs to the American .\ssociation 
of Law Libraries, American Library .\ssocia 
tion, American Law Institute, \uthors Club, 
New York, and New York Flute Club. [lis 
recreations are travel, pencil and water-color 
sketching and music. He was a pupil ot 
George Barrére on the tlute and organizer ot 
the “Ensemble Players,” which made up 
faculty members, gave chamber music con 
certs at Columbia University. In reply to th 
question of how he came to write, he replies, 
“Can't say how [I came to write, except that 
gathering: material, writing, editing, is a nat 
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Tentative Program of Los Angeles Conference 
June 23-28 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Monpay, JuNeE 23, 8:30 p. M. First GENERAL 
SESSION. 

Address of Welcome—Orra E. Monnette, 
President, Board of Library Commissioners, 
Los Angeles Public Library. 

Address—Andrew Keogh, President, Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Reception. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 10 A. M. SECOND GEN- 

ERAL SESSION. 
The Library Movement in California: 

County Libraries. 
Public Libraries. 
College Libraries. 
School Libraries. 
The Huntington Library. 
(Speakers to be announced later. ) 


Fripay, JUNE 27, 10 A. M. Tuirp GENERAL 
SESSION, 

Business. 

Address. 

Five or ten minute intermission. 

“Two New Aspects of Adult Education— 
Alumni and Radio Education”—Levering Ty- 
son, Field Representative, American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 Pp. M. FourtH GEN- 
ERAL SESSION. 

Joint session of American Library Associa- 
tion, Section for Library Work with Children 
and School Libraries Section. 

Presentation of the Newbery Medal—Effie 
L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, Chairman, 
Section for Library Work with Children. 

Response by the author of the book selected. 

Library work with children—(speaker to be 
announced ). 

School library service—(speaker to be an- 
nounced ). 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Report of Committee on Elections. 

Presentation of Officers-Elect. 

Adjournment of the Conference. 


SECTIONS, AFFILIATED ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND OTHER GROUPS 


ApuLtt Epucation Rounp 
session. Topic: Rural Adult Education. 

AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION.—One 
session. A one-day trip to the Riverside Citrus 
Experiment Station is planned. 


ALUMNI EDUCATION 

Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College libra 
rian, is chairman of a special committee on 
alumni education, according to an announce- 
ment from American Library Association head- 
quarters. 

Twelve members comprise the committee 
which is to study the library implications of 
alumni education, with attention to the part to 
be played by college and public libraries, state 
library commissions, and the relation of these 
to each other. With no formal report on its 
program, this group plans to study the possi- 
bilities of alumni education in relation to the 
library, and to interest university, alumni and 
college library leaders in this project. Mem- 
bers of the committee will meet for discussion 
on June 27 at the Los Angeles conference oi 
the A. L. A. 

The present organized interest in alumni ed- 
ucation is closely allied to four educational ex- 
periments now being promoted through grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation at Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa.; Lawrence College, Ap- 
pleton, Wis.; the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, and Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. Each institution is interested in working 
out a different project for its alumni, with the 
“alumni college,” a reading service, discussion 
groups and week-end conferences as the major 
objectives. The growing ramifications of alum- 
ni education will be discussed at three future 
meetings of national significance: The meeting 
of the American Alumni Council at Amherst, 
May 1-3; the Chicago convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Adult Education, May 12- 
15, and the A. L. A. convention at Los An- 
geles, June 23-28. 

ArT REFERENCE Round TABLE.—One ses- 
sion. The Problem of the American Theater, 
Gilmor Brown, Director of the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse; discussion of some prob- 
lems of art departments. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ScHooLs.—One session. Topic: Teaching of 
Reference. Edith M. Coulter, University of 
California School of Librarianship, in charge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Society OF AMERICA.— 
Two sessions. ‘Translation of the Scriptures,” 
illustrated by rare Bibles, John Howell; “Bib- 
liographical Guides for the Study of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature,” Dr. A. G. 
Kennedy; “Expansion of Russia to America: 
Its Bibliographical Foundation,” Prof. R. J. 
Kerner. Other papers to be announced. 

Business LiprarIEs SEcTION.—Two  ses- 
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sions. Topic: The Public Library in the Field 
of Business. 

CaTaLoG Section.—Three sessions. Topic: 
Research in Cataloging and Classification. 
General session: Papers by Grace O. Kelley, 
The John Crerar Library, Chicago, and Wil- 
liam M. Randall, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. Large Libraries Round 
Table: Papers by Philip S. Goulding, Uni- 
versity of California; Alice Charlton, The John 
Crerar Library, Chicago, and Margaret B. 
Stillwell, Annmary Brown Memorial Library, 
Providence, R. I. Small Libraries Round 
Table: Paper by Aimee M. Peters, Public Li- 
brary, Palo Alto, Cal. Regional Groups of 
Catalogers will have one session ; time and place 
to be announced at Los Angeles. 

COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION.—Two 
sessions. Discussion of College and Reference 
Library Yearbook, Statement of progress and 
explanation of plans from the Committee on 
the Union List of Serials. Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Study of Library Tools as a 
Required Course in the Curriculum. Paper on 
plans for providing undergraduate students 
with books necessary for collateral reading, 
followed by discussion. One paper will prob- 
ably deal with methods of promoting reading 
for pleasure among undergraduates. About 
one-half the program will be devoted to mat- 
ters of interest to the reference departments 
of public libraries. 

CouNTy LIBRARIES SECTION.—One session. 

HospitaL Liprarirs Rounp 
session. Topic: More Effective Service in the 
Hospital Library from the Viewpoint of the 
Doctor and the Nurse. 

Juntor CoLLece LiprarRiAns Rounp Taste. 
—One session. General Topic: What Makes 
a Junior College Library? Sub-topics: The 
Budget, (a) Initial, (b) Annual; Personnel 
of the Staff; The Library Building: Seating 
Capacity and Number of Rooms. All junior 
college librarians attending the conference are 
asked to come prepared with definite facts and 
figures in order to set up tentative standards. 


Junior CoLLece Liprary STANDARDS 


Tentative standards for the junior college 
library will be discussed at the A. L. A. con- 
ference. The initial budget, the minimum an- 
nual appropriation, the personnel of the staff 
and physical equipment of the library are some 
of the topics announced for the program of the 
junior college librarians round table. This is 
the first time that there has been a meeting of 
junior college librarians during an A. L. A. 
conference, 

LEAGUE OF Liprary ComMIssions.—Two 
sessions and a joint meeting with the National 
Association of State Libraries. First session: 
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Topic: Library Extension. “Recent Develop- 
ments in Library Extension,” C. B. Lester, 
secretary, Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion; other speakers to be announced. Second 
session (business meeting): “Report trom 
Louisiana Demonstration,” Milton J. Ferguson, 
California State Library; “Report from Brit- 
ish Columbia,” Helen G. Stewart, Pubhe Li 
brary Commission, British Columbia; reports 
of officers and committees; election of officers. 
Joint session: Address of Welcome, Milton J. 
Ferguson; Response, Mrs. Lillian B. Griggs, 
secretary, North Carolina Library Commis 
sion; “State Encouragement of Adult Eduea 
tion,” Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; “Special Features of the 
Work of the California State Library,” Mabel 
R. Gillis, California State Library. 

LENDING SEcTION.—QOne_ general session, 
breaking up at the end of an hour into three 
groups; one for large, one for medium-sized 
and one for small libraries. 

Buitpincs Rounp 
session. “College and University Architec- 
ture,” Frank K. Walter, University of Minne- 
sota Library; “Central Buildings of Public Li- 
braries,” Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md.; “Branch Libraries,” 
Clarence E. Sherman, Public Library, Provi- 
dence, R. 1.; “Furniture, Equipment and Me- 
chanical Devices,” Franklin H. Price, Phila- 
delphia Free Library. 

LIBRARY COOPERATION WITH THE HISPANIC 
PrOPLES.—One session. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 
JOINT MEETING WITH LEAGUE OF LIBRARY 
Commissions. Monpay, JUNE 23, 2 

Address of weleome—Milton J. Ferguson, 
Sacramento, Cal. 

State Encouragement of Adult /ducation— 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Special Features of the Work of the Cali- 
fornia State Library—Mabel Gillis, Sacramen- 
to, Cal. 

History oF Pacirric Coast STATE LIBRARIES. 
Tuespay, JUNE 24, 10 A. M. 

Our Obligation to Libraries in State Insti- 
tutions—Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Memorial address— Dr. Thomas Lynch 
Montgomery, Frederick A. Godcharles, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Jorn? BANQUET WITH LAW LIBRARIANS (fen- 
tative). THurspay, JUNE 26, 10 A. M. 

The Archives and the State Library—Mar- 
garet Norton, Springfield, Ill. (Com. chair- 
man. ) 

A Clearing House of Public Documents— IL. 
(). Brigham, Providence, Rk. 1. 


1] 
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State Author Collections—R. H. McCurdy, 
Concord, N. H. 

Business Session. 

Reports of committees : 

Uniform Organization—Milton J. Ferguson, 
California. 

Legislative Reference 
Redstone, Massachusetts. 

Historical Societies—Georgia Osborne, IIli- 
nois. 

State Document Exchanges—Mr. Conant, 
Vermont. 

Membership Committee—Mrs. Ausherman, 
Wyoming. 

A Handbook of State Libraries—Mr. Co- 
nant, Vermont. 

Merger with League of Library Commis- 
sions—Mr. Godard et al. 

New business. 

Resolutions. 

Nominations. 

lection. 

Adjournment. 

ORDER AND Book SELECTION RoUND TABLE. 
—QOne session. Papers: “Western Books and 
Book Buying’; “Recent Western Books and 
Maps”; “Handicaps of the Western Buyers.” 

PERIODICALS SECTION.—Two sessions. First 
session: Library Cooperation in the Pacific 
Northwest as far as Periodicals are Con- 
cerned; Better Magazine Consciousness; dis- 
cussion of recent indexes, such as Education 
index, art indexes, the new Catholic index and 
others; a few moments devoted to A Co- 
operative Clearing House for Duplicates. 
Second session: Directed by Florence Bradley, 


Department — Mr. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Li- 
brary. Topic: Special Libraries Periodical 
Problems. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION.—Two 
joint meetings with Training Class Section. 
(See that Section for program.) 

Pustic DocumMENts Rounp Tasrir.—One 
session. 

Pusticiry Rounp Tasite.—One 
Program: State-Wide Publicity. 

Rapio Broapcastinc Rounp Tasie.—One 
session. Topic: Broadcasting and Books. 

ReELicious Books Rounp TasLE.—Two or 
three sessions. “Review of Religious Books,” 
Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Seminary 
Library; “Religious Books in Demand in Calt- 
fornia Libraries,” Frederic K. Howard, Chap- 
lain, Seamen’s Church Institute, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Scnoor Liprartes Section.—Four sessions. 
Two meetings for papers and discussion, one 
business meeting, and a combined meeting with 
children’s librarians in connection with Fourth 
General Session. First session: “The Abiding 


session. 


THe Liprary Journ 


Value of Great Literature,” Mrs. Gudry 
Thorne-Thomsen; other speaker to be 
nounced; a tea following this meeting 
planned for school librarians. The sec. 
meeting will consist of three round table o 
ferences for (a) elementary, (b) junior an! 
senior, and (c) teachers’ college librarians. 1’! 
meetings will be held simultaneously, with < 
cussion of the same topics arranged in ditic:- 
ent order, so that a person going from on: 
group to another may participate in the <:s- 
cussion of the same subject in two or thr 
groups. General topics in each group will |. 
problems connected with Reading, Administra- 
tion and Training. 

SECTION FOR LIBRARY WoRK WITH CHiL- 
DREN.—Three_ sessions. Business meeting 
(closed): Reports of committees; election o: 
officers. General session: Topic: Book Selec- 
tion and Purchase. Group discussion of «|- 
ministrative problems involved in the selectiv 
and purchase of books for children’s libraries. 
Some of the topics suggested for discussion 
are: The Library’s Budget for Children’s 
Books; Choice of Editions for Children’s 
Classics and Other Books; The Place of Tex: 
Books and Subscription Books in a Children’s 
Library; Selection of Current Books; Adjust- 
ing Library Standards to Public Demands 
Joint session with School Libraries Section in 
connection with the Fourth General Session. 

SMALL LrprariEs RouND TABLE.—One ses- 
sion. Discussion of Charging Systems, includ- 
ing the Dickman System and the Detroit Sys- 
tem by which the borrower charges his book: 
Library Staff Meetings for Book Review: 
“What the Public Should Expect from the 
Library,” Mrs. Zulema Kostomlatsky Rowell, 
Orange, Cal. 

TRAINING CLass SECTION.—Two joint ses- 
sions with Professional Training Section. First 
session: “A Proposed Outline of a Course in 
Book Evaluation for a Six Months’ Training 
Class,” presented for discussion by Edith 
Erskine, Pullman Branch, Public Library, Chi- 
cago. Second session: A Preliminary Report 
on Methods of Selecting Applicants for Train- 
ing and Apprentice Classes, presented by Com- 
mittee appointed in December. 

TRUSTEES SECTION.—Two sessions. First 
session: “The Qualifications, Education ani 
Experience Necessary for the Head Librarian,” 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md.; “How to Find and Select 1.i- 
brarians,” Josephine A. Rathbone, School of 
Library Science, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; “Personal Qualifications and Educa- 
tional Requisites of Assistant Librarians, and 
Methods of Promotion,” James A. MeMillen, 
Louisiana State University Library; “How to 
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Aprit 15, 1930 


Determine What Salaries Should Be Paid to 
Librarians,” Charles H. Compton, Public Li- 
brary, St. Louis, Mo.; discussion. Second ses- 
sion: “The Best Methods of Financing Mu- 
nicipal Public Libraries,” William N. Jan- 
nenga, Trustee, Public Library, Cicero, IIl. 
“The Best Methods of Financing State and 
County Libraries,” Louis J. Bailey, Indiana 
State Library ; “Experiences of the Los Ange- 
les Public Library in Efforts to Secure Ade- 
quate Financial Support,” Mrs. Frances M. 
Harmon-Zahn, Trustee, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; “The Development of Cali- 
fornia’s State and County Libraries,” Milton 
J. Ferguson, California State Library; discus- 
sion. A trustees’ dinner is proposed at which 
two-minute toasts will be given to noteworthy 
library accomplishments in cities and_ states 
represented; Clarence C. Ogilvie, Trustee, 
Public Library, Memphis, Tenn., presiding. 

VisuaL Rounp session. 
“Children and the Movies,” Gladys Case Mil- 
ler, and a talk by Alice Ames Winter, Asso- 
ciate Director, Public Relations Department, 
Association of Motion Picture Producers. 
Meeting may be held at theater where pre- 
view may be shown. A portable talking-picture 
machine, suitable for use in schools and libra- 
ries, will be shown at the Visual Aids Round 
Table meeting by the Research Department of 
the Western Electric Company. 
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WorK WITH THE FoREIGN BoRN.—QOne ses- 
sion. “The Mexican Immigration Problem,” 
Dr. Emory Stephen Bogardus, Director of So- 
cial Welfare, University of California at los 
Angeles. Talk on Americanization work by 
Ettie Lee, Assistant Supervisor of American- 
ization in the Los Angeles City Schools. 


TENTATIVE SCHEDULE OF MEET- 
INGS, A. L. A. CONFERENCE, 
LOS ANGELES 
Monpay, JUNE 23. 
A. M.—Group meetings. 
P. M.—Group meetings. 
Eve.—First general session. 
Tuespay, JUNE 24. 
A. M.—Council and group meetings. 
P. M.—Free. 
Eve.—Group meetings. 
WepNeEspay, JUNE 25. 
A. M.—Second general session. 
P. M.—Group meetings. 
Eve.—Free: Conference banquet. 
Tuurspay, JUNE 20. 
A. M.—Group meetings. 
P. M.—Free. 
E-ve.—Library school and other dinner meet- 
ings, group meetings. 
Fripay, JUNE 27, 
A. M.—Third general session. 
P. M.—Group meetings. 
Kve.—Group meetings. 


The Open Round Table 


New Mexico Invites You! 


To the Editor of THe Liprary JOURNAL: 

The New Mexico State Library Association 
through its publicity committee wishes to ex- 
tend to all who will attend the A. L. A. Con- 
ference in Los Angeles a most cordial invita- 
tion to stop in New Mexico either going or 
returning. One special train in charge of Mr. 
F. W. Faxon is scheduled to make a stop of 
about thirty-six hours in Santa Fé, where ar- 
rangements have been made for the party to 
take one of the trips of the Harvey Indian 
Detour. 

A local committee has been organized in 
Santa Fé representing the city Public Library, 
the State Law Library, the Library of the Mu- 
seum of New Mexico, and the Library Exten- 
sion Department of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. This committee will be as- 


sisted by librarians from other parts of the 
State, headed by the president of the State 
Library Association, Mrs. Corinne Whitney of 
Roswell, in entertaining the visiting members 
of the American Library Association. The New 


Mexico librarians are looking forward with 
great pleasure to this opportunity of mecting 
and knowing the members of the profession 
from other parts of the country. 
Jutia Brown 
Chairman Publicity Committee, 
New Mexico State Library Association. 


Agent of Literary Guild Makes False 


Statements 


Worn has come from various sources that 
agents of the Literary Guild are making state- 
ments to the effect that the Cleveland Public 
Library has subscribed for large numbers of 
books through that organization. No subscrip- 
tion has ever been placed with the Literary 
Guild, and the decision has been definitely made 
against subscribing. It seems proper to take 
this means of informing other librarians of the 
fact, as the statements have continued to be 
made since the matter was reported to an officer 
of the Guild. 
Linpa A. EASTMAN, 
Librarian, Cleveland Public Library. 
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Current Library Literature 


Intended to index with brief annotation, or excerpts when desirable, articles in 
library periodicals, books on libraries and library economy and other material of 
interest to the profession. The subject headings follow those in Cannons’ “Bibliog- 


raphy of Library Economy,” 


to which this department makes a continuing sup ple- 


ment. Readers are requested to note and supply omissions and make suggestions 
as to the development of this department. 


Apuctr Epucation. See Epucation, ADULT. 


Acricutturat Lipraries. See U. S. Dept. or AG- 
RICULTURE. LIBRARY. 


BIBLioGRAPHY 
Hasse, A. R. Bibliography : 

Special Libs, 21:75-80. 1930. 

“The procedure for servicing (cataloging, etc.) of books 

for the commercial agency (book publishers, etc., and the 
general public library) is developed, accepted, and fairly 
adequate, with reservations. The procedure for servicing 
(cataloging, indexing, etc.) of books for research institutes, 
reference libraries, and special libraries is undeveloped 
and inadequate, without reservations. The transmis- 
sion of data for the research worker is today, to a very 
large extent, circumstantial, There are, very ‘likely, quan- 
tities of references, tabulations, and data which escape him 
and which will continue to do so until some, as yet un- 
developed, process of reclamation and distribution is de- 
vised.” 


today and tomorrow. 


Books AND READING 
Quigley, M. C. Europe-minded reading. Journal of 
the N. E. A. 19:83. 1930. 
Recommends the reading of novels, poetry, and plays 


rather than “background” books before making a trip 
to Europe. 


Brancues Anp Stations. See Toronto (Ont.) Pus- 
tic LipraAary. DANForTH BRANCH. 


Censorsuip. See Liprary CENSORSHIP. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
_ Manchester (England) Public Libraries. History in 
Story; Historical Tales in the Young People’s Rooms. 
Manchester: Libraries Committee, 1930. pap. 7p. 2d. 
(Occasional lists, new ser., no. 2). 
_ Arranged chronologically, with one- or two-line annota- 
tions, 

Webster, Catherine. Some history of the develop- 
ment of literature for children. Ontario Lib. Review. 
14 :79-82. 1930. To be concluded. 

Chiefly concerned with Aesop's Fables and Mother 


Goose. 


Cuiswick (Exerann) Lrerary 
Tillie, H. A. Salvaging a library. Ln. and Book 


World, 19:205-208, 1930, 


Emergency measures employed to open the library to the 
public again after a disastrous fire. 


Lipraries. See RANDOLPH-MACON WoMAN’S 
COLLEGE LiprARY; SALARIES; STUDENT ASSISTANTS. 
County Lrpraries 
GEORGI 


Readmore Lending L ses grew to become a county 
public library. por. illus. American News Trade Jour- 


nal, March 1930. p. 10. 


The Upson County Library, with headquarters at 
Thomaston, Ga., is an outgrowth of a Readmore Lend- 
ing Library installed by Mrs. Emmie Trice Girardeau. 


NEW JERSEY 
_Askew, S. B. County libraries and rural schools in 
New Jersey. illus. School Life. 15:121-123. 1930. 


By the Librarian of the New Jersey Library Commis- 
sion. The grade in reading and in those studies dependent 
upon reading has risen, on the average, a grade and a 


half in schools in the ten of the twenty-one counties 
the State served by county libraries. 


Desks 
Webb, William. Delivery desks. illus. Lip. Jous 
55:199-202. 1930. 


A fully-detailed consideration of. the proper_planning 
a large delivery desk by the librarian of the Flint (Mich. 


Public Library. 
CLINTON HiGH ScHOOoL LiprAry, NEW York 


City 


Arden, Harriette. The DeWitt Clinton High School 
Library. illus. Jour. 55:309-310. 1930. 

The new building provides space for a large libra: 
room, a library classroom, a reading room for teachers, 
two conference rooms, a work room, and a stack room ti: 
19,000 books. The library now has 15,000 books. It car 
house 38,000. 


Dewey DecrmMat CLASSIFICATION 
Carter, Elizabeth. Modernity in classification. 1] 
son Bull. 4:319. 1930. 


Subjects and phrases in everyday use which are not 


to be found in the 12th ed. of the D. C 


Epucation, ADULT 
Chancellor, John. The future of informal educa 
tion in libraries. Libraries. 35:89-92; 141-143. 1930. 
Two months of use of the Reading with a Purpose Series 
at the New Haven (Conn.) Public Library resulted in a 


six-fold increase in the circulation of worth-while non- 
fiction books. 


Scuoor Lrsraries 
Davenport, M, E. Place of the library in the 
pupil’s daily program. Libraries. 35:121-123. 1930 
Access to the library is made as unrestricted as prac- 


ticable at the Freeport (IIl.) High School Library. 
See also DE Witt Ciinton Hicu Scnoor Liprary. 


Leacur or NATIONS 
Currier, T. FE. The League of Nations publications ; 
a simplified treatment. Lip, Jour, 55:255-250, 1930) 
The Harvard College Library binds League publications 
according to their sales number. <A typical binder’s title 
may read: “League of Nations, Publications, 1927. III. 


No. 27-70." Unnumbered publications are assigned a class 
number and bound at the end of the class. 


LECTURES 
Hyers, F. H. Letting books speak for themselves 
Liz. 55 :259-261. 1930. 


record of 607 free lectures is reported by the [Los 
PoE Public Library for the year ending June 30, 1929 


with an estimated attendance of 50,000. "The subjects 
covered include literature, philosophy, child psychology, 
economics, popular science, art, music, and travel. 


LipraRIES 
MEXICO 


Books and libraries in Mexico. Pan American Bul! 
64 :134-147. 1930 

See also Pupric Lrpraries ; SMALL LIBRARIES. 
LIBRARY BUDGET 


Annable, Dorothy. The library budget. 
Libs. n.s. 26:49-52. 1930. 


N. H. Put 


Suggestions for a businesslike budget for small libraries 
which will stand a better chance of not being voted down 
at town meeting. 
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LiprARY CENSORSHIP 
Bowerman, G. F. Censorship and the public library. 
Libraries. 35:127-135. 1930. To be continued. 
“Such little censorship as the public library exercises 
comes about, in part at least, because of its desire not 
so greatly to offend as to alienate the weaker members ot 


its constituency. But the librarian must also be on his 
guard not to make the library appear a weakling, so that 
the strong men and women ot the community will lose re- 
spect for it and come to regard it as an ‘Institution in- 
tended primarily for morons. 


LrpraAaRY EQUIPMENT 
Lockart, G. Modern college and university 1li- 
brary equipment. illus. Jour. 204-207. 1930. 
Gives especial attention to the new Snead automatic book 
distributor. 


In addition to signed articles, the Equipment Num- 
ber of the LiprAry JouRNAL (March 1, 1930) con- 


tains brief but fully illustrated accounts of library 
chairs, bulletin boards, book shelving, book delivery 
systems and library signs. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Horrocks, A. J. The building of fine library fur- 
niture. Lis. Jour. 55 :202-204. 1930, 


The library demands and requires the old-time crafts- 
man rather than furniture made under production meth- 
ods. The standard wood for American libraries is quar- 


tered white oak. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Howe, M. A. D. W. Books and the Nation. Scrib- 
ner’s Magasine. 87 :266-273. 1930. 

“Experiments by which the Library of Congress is ex- 
tending its resources and influence, is providing experts 
to aid people engaged in research, and is creating a center 
of learning which makes it less and less necessary for the 
scholar to go to Europe for advanced study.” 


Liprary PENSIONS 


Brigham, H. F., comp. Pensions for librarians in 
the United States and Canada. 4.L.A. Bull, 24:78-85. 
1930. 

_ Presented by States alphabetically, showing under each 

State, first, the general situation with regard to (a) li 

hrary pension legislation, (b) pensions for State employed 

librarians, and (c) State teachers’ pensions that benetit 
school librariz ans; and, second, the particular situation with 
regard to individual public libraries in the State. 


LIBRARY PLANNING 
Hirshberg, H. S. Elements of the Library Plan. 
Based on the earlier ed. by W. R. Eastman. A.L.A., 


1930. pap. 16p. (“Manual of Lib. Econ.,” x). 


Considers briefly site, financing, size, architect, costs, 
style, materials, entrance, stairways, basement, assembly 
rooms, toilet rooms, staff rooms, main floor, seating, stack 
rooms, lighting, heating, etc. Bibliography. 


Liprary ScHoors 
_Reece, E. J. The Service Loads of Library School 
Faculties. 32 mim. p. 
A report made to the Association of American Library 
Schools by Ernest J. Reece, associate professor of library 
administration, School of Library Service, Columbia Um- 


versity. Based on replies to an inquiry to which 17 
schools and 89 individual instructors responded. “The 
reports received from faculty members handling courses 
for the first year were too few to permit any definite 
estimates as to the time consumed in out-of-class work, 
but were sufficient to confirm the belief that there is a 
very great difference between the time requirements for 
the first offering and those for subsequent ones. Both 
the returns and independent observation suggest that the 
inexperienced teacher who without chance for advance 
preparation assumes a two-credit or three-credit course 
involving revision and the preparation of problems for 
a large class is likely to have to devote a very large part 
of his energies to it.” 


Lrprary Work witH THE Biinp 
Chamberlain, M. C. Library Work with the Blind. 
2nd ed. rev. A. L. A., 1930. pap. 8p. (“Manual of Lib. 


Econ,” xxx"). 


Includes historical sketch and list ot publishers and ot 
ganizations which prepare books tor the blind B “ 
raphy. 

Mexico. See Lipraries, SUBHEAD MEXICO 


Ner Price SYSTEM 
Net books. Ln. and Book World. 19 :202-205. 1930. 
“The big library suppliers giving stock selection services 
are penalized; the local bookseller 1s presented with an 
unearned bonus; the publisher loses protit; the public may 
receive inferior books or have to pay a higher price; the 
libraries have to find bigger premises. We cannot tind 
in such a scheme any grounds on which we can reco 
mend it to our readers.”’ 


New Jersey. See County Lipraries, SunneEAD New 
JERSEY. 


OKLAHOMA, UNiversity or. Lisrary. 
University of Oklahoma Library, illus. Lis. Jour. 
55 :254-255. 1930. 
Architecturally a replica of Christ College, Oxford, the 
library has space for 300,000 volumes, including a Treas 


ure Room for its valuable collection of old books na 
manuscripts. 


PLaycrounp Work 
Duncan, E. ff. Digest of cooperation of Nbraries 
with recreational institutions. Libraries, 35:149-151. 
1930. 
Supplement to report by Ruth Robi of the St. Louis 
Public Library made in 19. 6 (summarized in Lia. Jour.) 
al 


Summarizes reports from alamazoo, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, Rochester, and Saginaw. 


Pustic Lrerartes 
A conspiracy, Nation. 130:287, 1939. 


Public libraries seem to this writer to be part ot an 
organized effort to discourage the buying of books. 


Rapio AND LIBRARIES 
Walton, Mary. <A new stimulus to reading: the 
wireless discussion group. Lib, World. 32:179-182 
1930. 
Cooperation of the Sheffield (England) Public Libraries 


and the B. B. C. in organizing groups for discussion of 
lectures delivered over the radio. 


RanpotpH-Macon Woman's  Liprary, 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College Library. illus. 
Jour. 55:311. 1930. 
The building, Georgian in design, has shelving space 
for 100,000 volumes. 


RoyaL Emptre Society, Lonnon 
Lewin, Evans, comp. Subject Catalogue of the Li- 
brary of the Royal Empire Society, Formerly Royal 
Colonial Institute. Volume One: The British Empire 
Generally, and Africa. Northumberland Ave., Lon 
don:The Institute, 1930. cl. 582; cxxiii p. £1 1/5 64. 
Compiled by the Librarian of the Institute and financed 
by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The subsidy will be sufficient 


for only three volumes, but it is hoped that the catalog 
may be continued beyond that point. 


SALARIES 
Manchester, FE. N., comp. Salary statistics: 
versity and college libraries. J... Bull. 24:85-87. 
1930. 
Salaries now in effect, as of Dec, 1, 1929, in 27 uni 
versity and college libraries. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Fargo, L. F. The Library in the School. A.L.A.. 
1930, cl. 453p., illus., tables. (“Library Curriculum 
Studies”’). 
The Foreword (xvii-xxv) was published, by permission, 
in Lig, Jour. 54: 57-59. 1929 
“This book was preceded by a study of school libraries 
and library systems as far apart as New York and Cali 
fornia. Based on a survey, it is still not a survey It 
is a textbook for those prospective school librarians and 
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teachers of school librarians who conceive the school 1li- 
brarian to be a specialist. First, the activities of the 
school library are pictured in their educational setting, 
objectives are set up, and consideration is given to what 
the school expects from the library in service and person- 
nel. In other words, functions are treated first. After- 
ward, the book discusses the equipment, organization, and 
techniques suited to carrying forward these functions.” 
Preface. 


Tilton, E. L. School libraries. 
55 :250-254. 1930. 

An architect’s suggestions for the location, lighting, 
areas, finishing, oun shelving of a satisfactory school 
library. 

The Department of School Libraries in Libraries 
for April, 1930 (35:163-174) has short signed arti- 
cles on student assistants in a school library; pub- 
licity; reading guidance through clubs and contests; 
organization and equipment of a school library; book 
menus, and cooperation between public library and 
schools in Baltimore, Md. 


plan. Lis. Jour. 


See also ScuHoor Lipraries. 


SHELF ARRANGEMENT 
Rathbone, J. A. Shelf Department. ed. 3, rev. 
A.L.A., 1930. pap. 14p. (“Manual of Lib. Econ.,” xx). 
Based on the results of a questionnaire replied to by 
130 libraries. Considers shelf-list, care of books on the 
shelves, book supports, labels, dummies, and the inven- 
tory. Bibliography. 


SHERMAN, CLARENCE E, 


The new administration. Books for All. 5:62-63. 
30. 

William E. Foster, retiring librarian of the Providence 
(R. 1.) Public Library, introduces Mr. Sherman, “who 
embodies in a most ideal manner _ those qualities which 
for years he has hoped might be embodied in his suc- 
cessor.” 


SMALL LIBRARIES 
Fogg, J. B. Some problems of small libraries. Li. 
Jour. 55 :297-300. 0, 


Selection of current books; replacements; staff meetings 
and schedules; service to schools. 


Greene, M. P. Statistics in a small library. Lin. 
Jour. 55 305-306. 1930. 


“Even in a small library we ought to be able to salvage 
the specialist by studying the individuality of each as- 
sistant, and os her the type of work she is best fit- 
ted to do, with freedom to try out her own ideas and 
methods.’ 


Mower, Anna. Increasing the usefulness of my pub- 
lic library. Lis. Jour. 55:301-302. 1930. 


The Morristown (Vt.) Centennial Library, a small li- 
brary of 6300 volumes in a town of 3000 inhabitants, 
gives especial attention to school children. 


Quigley, Margery. Books in Suburbia—the subur- 
ban library’s book buying problems. Lis. Jour. 55: 


302-305. 1930. 


_Service to the rich and the commuters in Montclair, 
Ns Js has not yet been developed to the point desired by 
the town’s librarian. The need for quick purchase of new 
books has led more and more suburban libraries to use 
the book sections of department stores, because of deliv- 
eries in less than 24 hours, at no cost for carriage, and 
with no letters to be written. 


StupENT ASSISTANTS 
Koopman, H. L. The and library 
training. Libraries. 35:87-89, 1 
The system has worked well at an University, par- 
ticularly in the case of men assistants. Four years as 
a student assistant is a not entirely unsatisfactory sub- 
stitute for the first years in a library school—certainly 
an excellent preparation for one. 


Smith, J. J. Training of student assistants in small 
college libraries. Lip. Jour. 55 :306-309, 1930. 


At Hiram College, Ohio, ten students are given a course 
of one class hour and two hours of supervised work per 
week for one school year, without credit and without pay. 
This selected group of ten compete for the positions on 
the paid staff. 


THE Liprary JouRNAL 


ToRONTO Liprary, 
BRANCH 
Sanderson, C. R. A library in a shopping cent 
illus. plans. Lip, Jour. 55:257-259, 1930. 
This 16th branch was designedly located at a pop 
street-car intersection, and is surrounded on all sides 


store buildings. No pains were spared to make the 
terior attractive. 


U. S. Dept. or AGRICULTURE, LipRAry, 

Barnett, C. R., comp, The Library of the U. »s 
Dept. of Agriculture; a Brief Description of lis | 
sources, Organisation and Work. Washington, 192) 
28 mim. p. 

The main library and the libraries in the various 
reaus contain approximately 210,000 volumes, many ti 
sands of unnumbered pamphlets, over 3600 current pe 
odicals, and as many more current serials. For the tis 
year 1930 its appropriation is $102, 000, exclusive of s« 
arately appropriated funds for printing and binding. 


(ONT.) 


University Lipraries. See SALARIES. 


WeEsTERN Union TELEGRAPH CoMPANY LIBRARY 
The library of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 


pany. Special Libs. 21:80-81. 1930. 


The library has more than 10,000 books, and will a: 
swer questions referred to it. 


BOOKS BY AND ABOUT LIBRARIANS 
Code, Rev. Joseph B. Great American Foundresses 
Macmillan, 1929. il. 512p. $5. 

The author has been since January, 1924, head libra 
rian of St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Lowa. “The s six 
teen chapters of this book tell of sixteen valiant women 
of profound faith, ceaseless activity, heroic self-sacri rifice 
and inspiring holiness.” From the introduction by Henry 
P. Rohlman, bishop of Davenport. 


Pearson, Edmund, ed. The Autobiography of « 
Criminal: Henry Tufts. Duffield, 1930. cl. 357p. illus 


facsims. $3. 
The autobiography was first printed in 1807. Hen 
Tufts was a thief, impostor, Revolutionary soldier os 


deserter, and complete amorist. The editor, formerly 
Editor of Publications at the New York Public Library, 
is the author of Studies in Murder, Five Murders, etc. 


Plans for Statistical Index 


Tue Commerctat-TECHNICAL Section of the 
Special Libraries Association has, as one of its 
projects, an index to statistical sources of in- 
formation, with Miss Marian C. Manley. 
Branch Librarian of the Business Branch of 
the Newark Public Library as chairman of the 
committee. Through the cooperation of Mr. 
W. P. Cutter of the Baker Library of Har- 
vard University, a rough outline of a chart for 
this purpose has been made available. The 
committee is now working on the project, and 
plans to have definite progress to report at the 
San Francisco convention, if not before. Any- 
one interested in such an index and with sug- 
gestions to offer is urged to get in touch with 
the chairman. 


Gold Star List 


Tue TWeLrrH edition of the Gold Star List 
prepared by the staff of the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Public Library, has recently been published. \ 
list of thirteen realistic close-up stories about 
the World War without regard to the nation- 
ality of the author and thirty-five new titles 
have been added to this year’s list. 
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Aprit 15, 1930 


My 


Through the Looking Glass 


A Monthly Review of Children's Books 
and Reading 


By Helen Martin 


Library work with children, Western Reserve University School of Lil ry Science 


play’s the 


thing!"—thus does the 
poet express the universal delight of children 


in dramatic art. The modern child, in contrast 


to the child of yesterday enjoys the diversified 


Plays for the Amateur Stage 


Mitchison, a rising young 
English playwright and 
understanding mother, has dramatized for 
her own children four tales from the favorite 
classic, English Fairy Tales; three are for in- 


roles of spectator, actor and pro- 
ducer. As a result the library col- 
lection of plays has grown steadily 
in quantity and quality, and the out- 
put this year for both the “legiti- 
mate” and the puppet stage will 
prove a boon indeed to youthful 
actors and their sympathetic adult 
friends. 

Even the most awkward pupil 
should suddenly find himself flying 
to scrap-bag, scissors, and needle 


door presentation, and the fourth, 
a bit difficult because of the broad 
dialect, “for a field or garden in 
Scotland or wherever there are 
Scots.”” The text, written in both 
prose and poetry, singularly reniu- 
niscent of Jacob’s own rollicking 
style, is replete with good dialogue, 
humor and fanciful spirit. The 
plays call for considerable scene 
shifting and a large number of 
actors, but this situation makes them 


after reading Edith Flack Ackley’s 
instructive volume, Jarionettes. In 
addition to the clear, detailed and in- 
genious directions as to their manipulation and 
production, even down to minute details as 
fashions in waistcoats, “drops,” and furniture, 
there are five original plays, which could be used 
either in home, school or camp. Tucked neatly 
in a flap of the back cover are several paper 
patterns, which will bolster up materially the 
spirits of the timid amateur with the author's 
sanguine slogan, “Easy to make! Fun to use!” 
Marjorie Flack has touched the many draw- 
ings, showing the necessary scientific details, 
with a gay, whimsical humor—the quintessence 
of puppettering. 

Dear to the heart of childhood is the beloved 
tale of that immortal marionette, Pinocchio, 
whose merry adventures have been dramatized, 
with appreciation and sympathy, in four acts. 
each complete in itself, called Pinocchio for 
the Stage by the well-known producer, Remo 
jufano. Even if at times the version seems 
somewhat overloaded with detail, due to a zeal- 
ous devotion to the original text, and the stage 
“business” rather difficult from a_ technical 
standpoint, still it must be remembered that 
the play has been performed successfully by 
the author both with marionettes and living 
actors, 


Under the title Nix-Nanght-Nothing, Naomi 


Cut by courtesy of 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 


especially adapted for use with large 
groups. The delicate sketches }\ 
Winifred Bromhall are decorative 
and suggestive, rather than realistic. 

With these words Milne writes his apologia 
in the preface to Toad of Toad Hall: “I have, 
I hope, made some sort of entertainment with 
enough of Kenneth Grahame in it to appease 
his many admirers, and enough of me to jus- 
tify my name upon the title page.” The result 
is unexpectedly satisfying, and Hind the 
Willows devotees will chuckle over the well- 
remembered dialogues of Rat, Badger, Mole 
and Toad. The unforgetable, evanescent 
scene, “The Piper at the Gates of Dawn,” has 
been understandingly omitted, but the immor- 
tal picnic, the little field mice carolers, the ad- 
ventures of braggart Toad in feudal hall and 
loathsome dungeon, are cleverly and charm- 
ingly presented. Certain additions, such as the 
bestowal of the appropriate name of “Albert” 
on the methodical, plodding horse of the yel- 
low caravan, the inimitable jury scene, sugges- 
tive of a similar incident in “Alice,” the clever 
bits of jingling verse, developed from original 
prose passages, add materially from the stand- 
point of critical dramatist and gentle reader. 


Cuts, at top of page, of the “White Knight sliding down 


the poker’ are taken by permission from the Tenniel edition 
of Through the Lovking Glass published by Macmillan Co 
For Bibliography of books reviewed see p. 374 
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THe Liprary Journa). 


Library Organizations 


Special Libraries Association 


S pectat librarians from all parts of the United 
States will meet in San Francisco June 18 to 
21 for the twenty-second annual convention of 
the National Special Libraries Association. 
This is the first time the meeting has been held 
on the Pacific coast. The delegates will be 
welcomed by Milton J. Ferguson, State Libra- 
rian. Headquarters are to be at the Clift 
Hotel. 

The Special Libraries Association was 
founded in 1909. Membership includes libra- 
rians from all types of business and _ profes- 
sional concerns. Newspapers, manufacturing 
firms, banks, insurance companies, museums, 
law firms, research organizations are repre- 
sented. By pooling the experience and knowl- 
edge of methods and sources of its members 
the organization acts as a clearing house of 
information on all subjects. Educational work 
is carried on in connection with the establish- 
ment of libraries for business houses and help- 
ing them in selecting efficient systems of classi- 
fication and filing. Approximately 1100 mem- 
bers and subscribers are scattered throughout 
the United States and twelve foreign coun- 
tries. William Alcott, librarian of The Boston 
Globe, is president of the association. Tor 
centralization of knowledge concerning specific 
activities, six groups exist within the organiza- 
tion. These are: Civic-Social, Commercial- 
Technical, Financial, Insurance, Museum and 
Newspaper. 

For the past two years the convention has 
been held in Washington, D. C. Angus Fletch- 
er, British Library of Information, New York, 
is chairman of the national convention commit- 
tee. Miss K. Dorothy Ferguson, librarian of 
the Bank of Italy, is chairman of the local 
committee. 


Chicago Library Club 


Fovr rounp TABLE meetings were the feature 
of the February meeting of the Chicago Li- 
brary Club. The staff of the John Crerar Li- 
brary were hosts to the club on February 13, 
1930. After a brief business session, during 
which fifteen new members were presented, the 
evening was devoted to group discussions. 
Mary Ayres presided at the round table of chil- 
dren’s librarians ; Mary Herr at the group meet- 
ing of school librarians; Cora Hendee at the 
lending section; Jerome K. Wilcox at the ref- 
erence section. 

The Chicago Library Club was fortunate in 
having for the speaker at the meeting on March 
13, 1930, Miss Wetmore of the Chicago public 


schools. Miss Wetmore discussed the work jn 
adult education done by the schools of the cit, 
and answered many questions on the relation 
ot this work to that done by public libraries. 
The Scholarship Committee reported their suc- 
cess in raising the sum of $100 as a contribu- 
tion to the scholarship for library school sti- 
dents awarded by the Chicago Woman's Clu). 


Special Libraries Council of Philadel- 
phia and Vicinity 


Keen ryrterest in the discussion of special 
libraries problems has resulted in a number of 
small group conferences this year. Subjects for 
discussion were bibliography, classification and 
reference work. A follow-up discussion on the 
first bibliography conference took place two 
weeks later. One of the high spots of this con- 
ference was the recommendation for biblio- 
graphical notes which would enable the re- 
searcher to discriminate among many refer- 
ences. Notes giving features of editions, slant 
and opinion of the author were recommended 
Miss Charlotte Noyes brought all her wide ex- 
perience in this kind of work to the confer- 
ence and made an unusual leader. Mrs. Fal- 
termayer led another small group on January 
22, which considered reference problems. This 
was a practical experience meeting in which a 
number of participants told of their methods 
in answering actual questions which had come 
to them. On March 21 an attempt was made 
to initiate an inexperienced group into the class- 
ification labyrinth. Miss Keller who led this 
discussion had for her subject classification vs. 
the classification of books. Miss Emilie Mue- 
ser, classifier, Engineering Societies Library, 
New York, and Gilbert D. Thomas, Pennsy|- 
vania State College, were guests and con- 
tributed to the discussion. It is hoped that 
another study class such as developed last year 
might grow out of this effort. The conference 
groups have had an average attendance of 
about twelve. 


Bibliography 
(Continued from “Through the Looking Glass” on 
page 373) 


Ackley, Edith Flack. Marionettes; illus. by 
Marjorie Flack. Stokes. $2.50. 

Bufano, Remo. Pinocchio for the Stage; in 
four short plays from Collodi’s original ; 
illus. by author. Knopf. $2. 

Mitchison, Mrs. Naomi Margaret. Niv- 
Naught-Nothing. Harcourt Brace. $2. 

Milne, - A. Toad of Toad Hall. Scribner. 
$1.25. 
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In The Library World 


New Buildings 


American Library in Spain 


Tue coLtection of books exhibited by the 
A. L. A. at the Seville exposition has been 
transferred to the Junta Para Ampliacion de 
Iestudios at Madrid, to form the nucleus of an 
American Library in Spain. <A branch of the 
Junta, the Center for Historical Studies, has 
an important and much used library, and the 
American books will probably become a part 
of that collection. It is planned to keep the 
American library up-to-date, according to the 
Secretary of the Junta, Senor Jose Castillego, 
if funds can be found for that purpose. 


Library Spreads Its Wings 


Nor onty in a physical sense has the Library 
of Hawaii “winged out” during the past year. 
Reports of the various departments for 1929 
show statistics which are indicative of much 
internal activity as well. The book collection 
now numbers 97,859 volumes. Of these the 
main library has 44,739 adult books and 14,952 
juvenile books and the stations department 38,- 
168. During 1929, 10,474 volumes were added 
to the library collection ; the library receives 282 
periodicals and 34 newspapers. There were 
22,107 registered borrowers at the main library 
at the end of 1929; of these, 14,016 were adults 
and 8,091 children. Two hundred and forty- 
six cards for temporary library privileges were 
issued to visitors. The circulation of books to- 
talled 705,783, divided among adult, 234,226 
and juvenile, 155,897 at the main library, and 
315,660 in the stations department, which serves 
120 stations on the island, including 75 schools. 
Ten thousand, five hundred and forty-five ques- 
tions were answered by the reference depart- 
ment. 

Attending to the multitudinous details im- 
plied in these statistics are 51 staff members, 
including trained personnel, clerical and part- 
ime assistants. 


Everyland Club 


Dvrine the summer months the Everyland 
Club in the Robbins Library, Arlington, Mass., 
was organized. As the name indicates, the 
club took an interest in every country in the 
world, considering one country each week. The 
children read and discussed books about the 
countries. They talked of its history and its 
customs and played the games of the land. 
Some books were dramatized by the children 
themselves with real skill and perception of 
the salient points of the story. Others told the 
stories of some favorite book. 


Tue Sovrn Side Branch of the Oshkosh, 
Wis., Public Library was dedicated March 14, 
1930, 


A ccorpine to Donald B. Gilchrist, University 
Librarian, a tower nineteen stories high de- 
voted to the storage of books for the library of 
the University of Rochester will be the highest 
building of its kind in the world. The tower 
is to be directly behind the main library build- 
ing. A circular colonnade, illuminated by flood 
lights, will top the tower, and in it memorial 
chimes will be hung; the building will cost 
$1,500,000. The problem of carrying books up 
and down in the tower, which will have a ca- 
pacity of over 1,000,000 volumes, will be 
handled by means of automatic conveyors. 


Lenicn University, Bethlehem, Pa., will dedi- 
cate its new university library on April 25, 
1930. 


of the new Central Lending Li- 
brary, Toronto, Canada, has been announced 
for April 21, Easter Monday, at 8:15 p. m. 


Cornisu, lowa, Public Library has received 
a gift of $10,000 from Mrs. Laura Okey to be 
used for an addition to the library as a memo- 
rial to her father and mother. 


Mrs. Mary McCrea, a former resident of 
Stuart, lowa, who recently died, has bequeathed 
$10,000 for a library building. As Stuart al- 
ready has a Carnegie building, this will mean 
a much needed addition, 


A Source of British Information 


Tie rirst volume of the Subject Catalog of 
the Library of the Royal Empire Society, has 
recently been published. The volume, dealing 
with the British Empire as a whole and with 
Africa specifically, is the first of a series which, 
it is hoped, will become a bibliography of the 
sritish Empire. It is also hoped that, apart 
from its use within the British [Empire itself, 
it may be of value to American librarians and 
students as indicating some of the chief sources 
of information regarding the Overseas British 
Empire. The volume is published by the society 
at £1/11/6. 
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Vacation Reading in Charlotte 


Jusr before the schools closed for the sum- 
mer of 1929 in Charlotte, N. C., the Children’s 
Librarian visited each of the seventeen city 
schools and explained the Vacation Reading 
Club plans. An attractive book was made and 
kept on the librarian’s desk, where all children 
who wanted to join the club could register. 
ach afternoon found many children eager to 
join the club, until by July 1 two hundred and 
fifty names had been placed in the book. 

Boys and girls from the fourth through the 
seventh grades were invited to join the club 
and lists of books to be read were made for 
each grade and posted on the bulletin board. 
From these lists twelve books were to be read 
and reviews written and handed in to the li- 
brarian at the close of the vacation period. A 
large poster was made and each child who had 
joined the club had his or her name on the 
poster. When eight books had been read a 
gold star was placed after the child’s name 
and much interest was shown in the poster as 
each child found joy in pointing out the gold 
star after his or her name to other boys and 
girls. 

When the course of reading had been com- 
pleted and the reviews written and handed in, 
a diploma with a gold seal on it was given. By 
Sept. 1 two hundred and seventy-one children 
had joined the club. On Sept. 27, 1929, a 
story hour was held and special features were 
planned for the hour, one of which was the 
awarding of diplomas. Immediately following 
the story hour a picnic was held on the library 
lawn for those who received diplomas. 


Early Hispanic Books 


O ricin Atty compiled as a check-list of books 
for the staff of the library of the Hispanic So- 
ciety of New York, the List of Books Printed 
Before 1601 in the library compiled by Clara 
Louisa Penney, was printed by order of the 
Trustees in 1929 (cl., 274 p.). The bibliog- 
raphy is a short-title list, arranged alphabetical- 
ly, and its forms of entry follow in general 
those of the British Museum and the Library 
of Congress. The colophon has been strictly 
followed as to spelling and information, but 
the arrangement has been arbitrarily changed 
to the form: place, publisher, date. A bibliog- 
raphy of books describing the books in greater 
detail is included, as well as a list of place- 
names not easily recognizable in their modern 
forms—as Mantua Carpentanorum for Madrid, 
Lutetia for Paris, and Olysippone for Lisbon. 


THe Liprary Journ, 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 0} 
AUGUST 24, 1912, Of the Liprary JourNAL, pu 
lished twice-a-month, at New York, N. Y., 
1, 1930. 


STATE OF NEw York, t ai 
County or New York, J 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State a: 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Frederic (, 
Melcher, who, having been duly sworn according + 
law, deposes and says that he is Vice-President of th: 
R. R. Bowker Co., publishers of the Liprary Journ: 
and that the following i is, to the best of his knowlede. 


and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 


ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the dat: 


shown in the above caption required by the Act o7 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 


to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 


editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher . R. R. BowKer C 
62 W est 45th “ee New Yor! 
R. Bowker 
62W est 45th Se. New York 
‘ . BeErRTINE E. Weston 
62 West 45th St., New York 
Joun A. Horpex 


62 West 45th St., New York 


Editor . 
Managing Editor . 


Business Manager 


2. That the owners are: 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th St., New York 
R. R. Bowker, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
MariANn A, Osporne, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. A. Hovven, 62 West 45th St.,New York. 
F. G. MetcuHer, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
A. R. Crone, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
A. C. Frasca, 62 West 45th St., New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities are: 

NONE. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustees or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the persons or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona-fide owner ; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that. any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Frepertc G. Metcuer, Vice-President. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 27th day of March, 1930. 
ARMOND FRAsca, 
Notary Public, New York Co., N. Y., No. 165, 
Reg. No. IF105. 


[Seal] (My commission expires March 30, 1931) 
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Books for Blind Hearing 


Tuere was a hearing on the Pratt bill in 
regard to books for the blind before the House 
Library Committee, March 27, The members 
of that committee are Representatives Luce of 
Massachusetts, Hooper of Michigan, Mrs. 
Pratt of New York, Ludlow of Indiana, and 
Warren of North Carolina. The Pratt bill is 
promoted by Robert B. Irwin, executive di- 
rector, American Foundation for the Blind. 
It requests that an appropriation of $75,000 
annually be made for the purchase and publica- 
tion of books for the blind, such books to be 
lent to blind residents of the United States. 
The Librarian of Congress, according to the 
bill, would administer the fund. He would 
arrange with local public libraries to serve as 
local or regional centers for circulation. Pref- 
erences would be given to the needs of blind 
persons who have been honorably discharged 
from the United States military or naval ser- 
vice. Only the Pratt bill had been referred to 
the House Library Committee. The Crail bill 
and the so-called Josephson bill, introduced by 
Congressman Hill of Alabama, had been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. M. C. 
Migel, president of the American Foundation 
for the Blind, made a general statement sup- 
porting the Pratt bill. Dr. Irwin followed with 
a more detailed statement showing the need; 
also answering many questions put to him by 
Chairman Luce. Mr. Campbell, editor of the 
Outlook For the Blind, made an appeal rather 
than an argument. He said there were approxi- 
mately five hundred blind ex-service men. Mr. 
Latimer, representing the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, spoke for the blind. 
Carl H. Milam, secretary of the American 
Library Association, reported the vote of the 
Committee on Work with the Blind, the ap- 
proval of the Pratt bill by the A. L. A. Execu- 
tive Board and called attention to two proposed 
minor amendments. He said, also, that he 
believed the amount appropriated inadequate 
and that the bill should authorize the Librarian 
of Congress to use a portion of the funds for 
administrative expense. He concluded by say- 
ing that he was certain, without having had an 
opportunity to put it to a vote, that practically 
all of the 13,000 members of the A. L. A. 
would enthusiastically approve the purpose of 
the Crail bill “to provide books for the adult 
blind” and “to facilitate the prompt and eco- 
nomic circulation of such books.” Helen Keller 
followed with a very impressive speech. Miss 
Hoyt, of the reading room for the blind in 
the Library of Congress, spoke briefly with 
some assistance (she is blind) from her asso- 
ciate in the reading room for the blind and 
from Martin A. Roberts, of the Library of 


Congress. Representative Crail followed, call- 
ing attention to a statement which had been 
made to him that the Librarian of Congress 
had previously recommended that work with 
the blind be transferred to another institution. 

Mr. Ralls made a fairly extended speech. 
His three specific suggestions for amendment 
were: 

1. That the word “purchase” should be 
eliminated. He wants all the money to be used 
for production. 

2. That one copy only be given to cooperat- 
ing libraries. Duplicates and replacements to 
be partly at least at the expense of the co- 
operating library. 

3. That the A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Work with the Blind assist in selecting books, 
and that some emphasis for a time be placed 
on educational work. 

Dr. Irwin answered some of Mr. Ralls’ state- 
ments, admitting that he was “obstinate in his 
faith that the Library of Congress would do a 
good job.” Finally ex-Senator Gore made an 
impressive speech, speaking as president of the 
National Library for the Blind, a quasi public 
institution. It is controlled by a private board, 
but receives some funds from Congress. He 
quoted from the report of the Librarian of 
Congress in 1910 to prove, as he thought, that 
the Librarian of Congress did not think the 
work with the blind belonged in the Library 
of Congress, and stated that the department 
had actually been moved to the District of 
Columbia Library and had later been taken 
back. He argued for the transfer of all the 
work with the blind in the Library of Congress 
to the National Library for the Blind, which 
came to the rescue of blind readers “in the 
hour of their need—I will not say in the hour 
of their abandonment.” 

Word from Dr. Irwin indicates that the 
Pratt bill with minor amendments (including 
an increase to $100,000) will be reported 
favorably by the Committee. 


Government Depositories 


Two BILLS have been introduced in Congress 
providing for a more elastic scheme for gov- 
ernment document depository libraries. Ralph 
Munn, director of the Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, and James B. Childs, chairman of the 
Documents Committee, are working together 
on these measures. 


Reading Lists Available 
Reaptwe lists on international subjects, to be used 
in connection with radio programs of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, may be secured from the World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Gold Star Club 


Tue Secma Brancu of the Fresno County 
Free Library, California, has organized a Gold 
Star Club. A special privilege is given to the 
twenty gold star winners of the Summer Va- 
cation Reading Club. The Club met and elected 
their own officers and called themselves the 
Gold Star Club of the Selma Library, so that 
they might carry on their work in the library. 
They are learning to use the card catalog and 
other indexes by questions prepared for them 
in the way of puzzles, besides learning to read 
shelves and shelving books. They are now as- 
sisting other children in working the puzzles so 
they may become members of the “Winter 
Honor Roll,” as gold stars are given when the 
required number of puzzles is complete. At 
the close of Book Week the Club held a char- 
acter costume party in home arts room of the 
high school. A gold star was offered to the 
member and guest who succeeded in guessing 
the most characters correctly. Eighteen new 
members were initiated into the Club as they 
had won their gold stars to become members 


of the “Winter Honor Roll” since school 
opened. 
Alumnae Publications at Smith 


College 


Tue covtection of Alumne publications at 
Smith College does not belong to the College 
Library, but to the Alumne Association. It is 
kept in special locked cases in the College Li- 
brary and has a separate catalog, and if the 
library owns any of the publications the cards 
for them are filed in the library catalog. Miss 
Nina EF. Brown, Archivist of the college, states 
that the publications are arranged in alpha- 
betical order under classes, and magazine ar- 
ticles or pamphlets are put in Gaylord binders 
and stand on the shelves as books. The catalog 
is the main point of difference. It contains 
cards not only for the publications which are 
in the collection, but also for those not yet ac- 
quired ; cards are arranged by classes first and 
then in alphabetical order by the name the 
girl bore when in college. The card, therefore, 
bears the year ef the class at the left of the 
card, followed by the surname; this is given 
simply for purpose of filing. The rest of the 
card is written as any card is written, includ- 
ing the form of the author’s name as it appears 
on the title-page. White cards are used for 
books written by the graduates of the college, 
buff cards for those written by non-graduates. 
The buff cards have Ex written above the class 
year, but are filed in with the other cards; a 
guide hearing the year stands in front of the 
cards for each class. Before each name is a 
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blue card which carries an orange ticker, < 
that an alumna, by pulling forward these tic 
ers can see at a glance the names of her class 
who have been credited with publications. | { 
she is interested in knowing the work of any 
of her classmates, she can turn the individual 
white cards. On this card carrying the ticker 
it is intended to paste the record of each author 
as given in the Quinquennial Catalog of the 
college. In case a given publication is not iy 
the Collection, but a copy is owned by the 
library, the library call-number is placed on the 
card. A feature of this collection, which seers 
to vary from that in other libraries, includes 
any matter which passes through the printing 
press, i.e., music, book-plates, posters, repro- 
ductions of sculpture, paintings, etchings or 
any other art form. Publications appearing in 
newspapers are mounted and placed in Gaylord 
binders in order to save shelf space. 


Free Upon Request 
Tue Asincron High School Library, Abing- 


ton, Pa., has the following copies of scientitic 
magazines available for librarians. Apply di- 
rect to the librarian, Miriam L. Kutz. 

Scientific American: Jan. 11, 1919; Jan. 25, 
1919; Feb. 8, 1919; Feb. 15, 1919; Feb. 22, 
1919; March 8, 1919; March 15, 1919; March 
22, 1919; March 29, 1919; April 5, 1919; April 
12, 1919; April 19, 1919; April 26, 1919; 
May 3, 1919; May 10, 1919; May 24, 1919; 
May 31, 1919; June 14, 1919; June 21, 1919 
(two copies); July 5, 1919; July 12, 1919; 
July 26, 1919; Aug. 2, 1919; Aug. 9, 1919; 
Aug. 21, 1919; Sept. 6, 1919; Sept. 13, 1919; 
Sept. 20, 1919; Sept. 27, 1919; Oct. 4, 1919; 
Oct. 11, 1919; Oct. 18, 1919; Oct. 25, 1919; 
Nov. 1, 1919; Nov. 8, 1919; Nov. 15, 1919; 
Nov. 22, 1919; Nov. 29, 1919; Dec. 6, 1919; 
Dec. 13, 1919; Dec. 20, 1919; Dec. 27, 1919. 

Popular Science: Nov., 1920; Dec., 1920 
(two copies); Feb., 1920; March, 1920 (two 
copies) ; April, 1920; May, 1920; June, 1920; 
July, 1920 (two copies); Aug., 1920; Sept., 
1920 (two copies); Jan., 1921; May, 1921; 
Sept., 1921; Oct., 1921; Feb., 1922; March, 
1922; April, 1922. 


Directory of Special Libraries 
Corrs of the new 1930 Supplement to the 
Directory of Libraries of Philadelphia and Vi- 


cinity, compiled by the Special Libraries Coun- 
cil of Philadelphia and Vicinity are available 
through the secretary, Helen M. Rankin, The 
Free Library of Philadelphia, at 50 cents a 
copy. With the Supplement, the 1926 edition 
of the Directory is brought up-to-date, listing 


238 libraries. 
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Among Librarians 


Bulgarian Library Organizer Visits 
America 


Mies Marcarer DeMcHevsKy, library organ- 
izer in the Ministry of Education, Bulgaria, is 
vis‘ting in the United States for four or five 
months in order to study American library ad- 
ministration and methods. Her trip has been 
made possible by a grant from the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace through 
the A. L. A. It is expected that she will attend 
the Los Angeles Conference in June. Miss 
Demchevsky was educated at Constantinople 
College, where for several years she was libra- 
rian before attending the School of Librarian- 
ship, University of London. She speaks In- 
glish, as well as other languages, fluently and 
was an official delegate from Bulgaria to the 
World Library Congress at Rome last June. 

During her visit to the Yale University in 
March Miss Demchevsky gave a talk on Bul- 
garian libraries. In commenting on her talk 
later, Doctor Keogh wrote: “Her English is 
remarkably good, and her delivery was excel- 
lent. I have no hesitation in recommending her 
for talks elsewhere.” 


D. C. Numbers on L. C. Cards 


Tu pian for putting Decimal Classification 
numbers on Library of Congress cards, dis- 
cussed for over twenty-five years, is at last in 
operation, with David J. Haykin, formerly 
Chief of the Catalog Department of the 
Queens Borough Public Library, named as 
head. The Library of Congress is giving gen- 
erous help to the project. The printing of the 
numbers, the space and equipment it is pro- 
viding, and the assistance rendered by mem- 
hers of the Library of Congress staff, are its 
principal gifts to the work. The D. C. numbers 
will first appear on cards for books in [English 
currently cataloged by the Library of Con- 
gress. Later, it is hoped that the number may 
he added to cards as they are reprinted, and 
eventually the work may be extended to in- 
clude books in foreign languages. It is planned 
to give alternatives where a book may be classi- 
fied more than one way, for example, in the 
case of a book on a special aspect of a sub- 
ject or a volume of a set. 

Charles H. Hastings of the Library of Con- 
gress and Eliza Lamb of the University of 
Wisconsin (formerly of the University of Chi- 
cago) Library had the difficult task of plan- 
ning the work and, with the cooperation of the 


A. L. A. office, of promoting it. In addition 
to help from them, the project is having the 
benefit of advice and help trom Dorkas Fel- 
lows and her staff in the office of the [Editor 
of the Decimal Classification. Mr. Haykin be- 
gan his work April first. Before he came to 
Queens Borough Public Library as Chief of 
the Catalog Department and instructor in the 
Library School, he was Head Cataloger in the 
New York State Library and in the Library of 
the University of Nebraska in various capaci- 
ties. 


Miscellaneous 


SERENA C, Atlanta assumed the 
duties of her new position as librarian of the 
Lakeland, Fla., Public Library on Jan, 15. 

EvizABetH K. Ciark, Pratt ‘07, now known 
as Sister Veronica, O. S. A., has returned to 
library work with the permission of her Order 
and has accepted a temporary position in the 
Newberry Library in Chicago. 

FANNIE Cox, Wisconsin °14, was married on 
Dec. 17 to Gardner Hendrie of Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Hendrie continues her appointment as a 
member of the faculty of Drexel Institute Li- 
brary School. 

C. Simmons ‘29, has joined 
the staff of the Clark University Library, 
Worcester, Mass. 

GENEVIEVE McCrouan, Simmons ‘29, has 
been appointed a cataloger at the Baker Li- 
brary, Dartmouth College. 

Epa M. Perry, Pratt ’03, was married on 
Jan. 28 to Rev. James Arthur Lytle. 

CHARLES Rusu, librarian of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, has been desig- 
nated as A. L. A. representative and speaker 
at the meeting of the American Alumni Coun- 
cil in Amherst, May 2. 

Heten Russ, Simmons '29, has accepted a 
temporary cataloging position at the Bates 
College Library, Brunswick, Me. 

IXLEANOR NIMMO WILSON, Riverside °28, 
former librarian of the Public Library, Paw- 
huska, Okla., will succeed Frances Strang, who 
died Jan. 18, as county librarian of the River- 
side, Cal., Public Library, 

Harotp A. Wooster, Librarian of the 

jrockton Public Library, has been appointed 
librarian of the Scranton Public Library, Seran- 
ton, Pa., as the successor of the late Henry J. 
Carr, and will take up his new duties by 


June 1. 
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Opportunities 
This column is open to librarians 


WwW in Mid-Western town of 10,000. 
College and library school training required. D-19, 


School librarian desires position for the summer. 
Periodical work preferred. Experience in school and 
public libraries. D-18. 
Librarian with dieters years’ experience in public, 
medical and business libraries desires position. 
D-10. 
University and library school graduate with poise, 
initiative, executive ability, and seven years’ expert- 
ence wishes responsible position in California. Col- 
lege library preterred. D-17. 
University and library school graduate, 
poise, tact, initiative, executive ability and successful 
record, desires position in or near New York Me § 
)-23. 


possessing 


Librarian with training and twelve years’ general 
experience wishes position in West beginning Au- 
gust or September. Prefers reference, administration 
or cataloging. Extensive knowledge of public docu- 


ments. D-21. 


Young woman, college and library school graduate, 


with eight years’ experience in public and college li- 
braries, desires temporary position for summer. 


D-20. 


Librarian with B.S. degree and two years’ experi- 


ence in public library desires change in fall after 
summer course in library science. D-22. 


School librarian with inn years’ experience and 
M. A. degree desires position in North or North- 


west. College library preferred. Available July 1 


for vacation or permanent position. D-12. 


Librarian of large senior high school desires posi- 
tion for July and August. College graduate with li- 


brary training and several years’ experience. D-13. 
Classifier in ten languages with two years’ experi- 
ence desires position in library. D-14 


College and library school graduate, with ten years’ 


experience in college and school libraries, desires 
summer position in camp, summer school, or substi- 


tute work. D-10. 


College and library school graduate, having several 


years’ experience with periodicals and some refer- 
ence work in college libraries, desires position in 


Washington, D. C., in a public, special or business 
library, or with a publishing firm handling periodicals. 
Reference work preferred, D-11. 


Princeton Library Aid Association 


Forry Princeton alumni recently organized the 
“Friends of the Library,” an association to aid 


the University Library. The association, frank- 


ly modeled on one connected with the Har- 
vard University Library, will attempt to create 
among Princeton men and their friends such 
an interest in the library as will lead to the 
acquisition of hooks needed. 
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Free 
Tue American Social Hygiene Associatio: 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, have on han! 
tht following publications, which may be hac 
upon request: 
The White Slave 
ward Janney 
The National Purity Congress; Its Papers, Address: 
and Portraits, edited by Aaron M. Powell 
The Social Evil in Chicago 
De ution Houses and Reformatories as 


Social Agencies in the Campaign of the U. S. Gov- 
‘ernment Agaimst V. D., by Mary Dietzle: 


under the direction of T. A. Storey. 


Traffic in America, by Dr. O. Ec 


The Calendar 


April 21-22—Ontario Library Association, annua! 
meeting at Public Reference Library, Toronto. 

May 1-2—Louisiana Library Association, annual meet 
ing at Monroe, 2 

May 10—New England School Library Association, 
annual meeting at New Haven, Conn. 

May 12-15—American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, fifth annual meeting at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill 

May 16-17—New England College Librarians, annua! 
meeting at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H 

June 13-18—Northeastern Library Convention will be 
held at Swampscott, Mass. 

June 14—Utah Library Association, annual “Meeting 
at American Fork, Utah. 

June 13-18—Vermont Library Association, 
meeting at Swampscott, Mass. 

June 18-21—Special Libraries Association, annual 
convention at Clift Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 


June 18—New Hampshire Library Association, an- 
nual meeting at Swampscott, Mass, 


June 23 or 24—California School Library Association 


will meet at Los Angeles, Cal. 


June 23-28—American Library Association, annual! 
meeting at Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
June 26—Rhode Island Library Association, annua! 
meeting held in conjunction with Massachusetts 

meeting at Swampscott, Mass, 

June 30-July 18—A rural library extension institute 
at the College of Agriculture, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Oct. 8-11—Regional meeting of Towa, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Wisconsin, and possi- 
bly Nebraska, to be held in St. Paul. 

Oct, 13-18—New York Library Association, annual 


meeting at Albany, N. Y., in connection with Con- 
vocation of the University of the State of New 


York. 

Oct. 15-17—Ohio and Indiana Library Associations. 
annual meeting (joint session) at Dayton, Ohio, 

Oct. 20-22—Montana Library Association, annual 
meeting in Billings. 

Nov. 10—Arizona State Library Association, annual 


meeting at Phoenix, Ariz. 


Nov. 21—Illinois High School Library Association 
meets as Section of High School conference at 


Urbana, I]. 


Nov. 6-7—New Mexico Library Association, annual 
meeting at Albuquerque, N. M. 


annual 


VA! 
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Book Selection on Foreign Countries 
What Other Nations Regard as the Best Books in English About Their 


Countries. 


Guatemala 


Thompson, Wallace. Rainbow Countries of 
Central America. Dutton, 1926. $5. 


‘ ourtesy of the Legation of Guatemala, 
Mexico 

Beals, C. Mexico. Viking Press, 1923. $2.50. 

Gruening, E. H. Mexico and Its Heritage. 
Century, 1928. $6. 

Jones, C. L. Mexico and Its Reconstruction. 
Appleton, 1921. $3.50. 

Prescott, W. H. Conquest of Mexico. 2v. 
Burt. $1.25 each. 

Priestley, H. I. Mexican Nation, Macmillan, 
1923. $4. 

Rippy, J. F. United 
Knopf, 1926. $5. 

Saenz, M., and Priestley, H. I. Some Mexican 
Problems. Univ. Chicago Press, 1926. $2. 

Tannenbaum, F. Mexican Agrarian Revolu- 
tion. Macmillan, 1929. $2.50. 

Vasconcelos, J., and Gamio, M. Aspects of 
Mexican Civilization. Univ. Chicago Press, 
1926. $2. 


Courtesy of the Mexican Embassy. 


States and Mezico. 


Panama 
Adults 
Verrill, A. H. Panama, Past 
Dodd, 1921. $2. 
Children (12-16 years) 
Heald, J. S. Picturesque Panama. 1. L. Ma- 
duro, Panama City, 1928. $2. 


Courtesy of the Legation of Panama, 


Bolivia 
Carpenter, F. G. Lands of the Andes and the 


Desert. Doubleday, 1924. $4. 


Walle, Paul. Bolivia. Scribner, 1914. $4.50. 


and Present. 


Courtesy of Mr. J. Landivar Moreno, Consul of Bolivia, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Ecuador 


Niles, Blair. Casual Wanderings in Ecuador. 
Century, 1923. $2.50. 


Courtesy of the Legation of Ecuador. 


Peru 


Agle, William C. In the Footsteps of Pizarro. 
Homer M. Hill, Seattle. 


A Continuation of The World Peace Foundation Lasts 


Bingham, Hiram. Jaca Land; Explorations in 
the Highlands of Peru. Houghton, 1922. 
$5. 

Dell, Anthony. Llama Land. Doran, 1927. $10. 

Markham, Clements R. «1 History of Per. 
Sergel, 1892. 

——., Narratives of the Rites and Laws of the 
Incas. Hakluyt Society, 1873. 

Prescott, William H. //istory of the Conquest 
of Peru. Dutton, 1909, 80c. 


Courtesy of the Peruvian Embassy. 


Venezuela 
Bolivar. Stratford, 1923. S44. 
Antonio José de Sucre. Ca- 
Public In- 


Lemley, H.R. 


Sherwell, G. A, 
racas, Venezuela, Minister of 
struction, 1924. 
Bolivar, the 
Union. 5c. 


Prophet. Pan-American 


Courtesy of the Legation of the United States of Wene- 
cuela. 


NEW PUBLICATION 


Das Evangelistar des 
Speyerer Domes 
(The Evangelistary of the Speyer Cathedral) 


An illuminated manuscript of the 12th 
century preserved in the Landesbibliothek 
at Karlsruhe, Edited by 


KARL PREISENDANZ and OTTO 
HOMBURGER 
Folio. LX +- 63 pages of text and 40 


collotype plates, of which 20 are in colour. 
Edition strictly limited to 250 numbered 
copies. 1929, Bound in full cloth, 


RM. 240. 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN 
Koenigstrasse 29, Leipzig, C.I. 
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B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, LimITED 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W. C. 2. 


Established in 1864 as American Library Agents, our organization 
and advice is still at your disposal. Please write for the latest 
information regarding books, new and old, engravings, etc. Cata- 
logues sent. Searches made. Commissions undertaken. 


New York Agency _ 21 Pearl Street 


BOOKS ON APPROVAL" 


For some years it has been our custom to supply many of our library 
customers with a package of new books on approval—monthly or weekly, 


as desired. 
Would You Care for Such Service? 


FULL INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
‘THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. | 


Library Specialists 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS | 


> 


— 


LEGIBILITY — SPEED The Simple Efficiency 


of 
THE DICKMAN BOOK 
CHARGING SYSTEM 


(trade mark reg.) 
has been clearly demonstrated by the 
continued demand for installation from 
representative Public and University 
Libraries thruout the world. 

May we serve YOU? 

A complete assortment of Superior Sup- 
plies for the Circulation Department. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY 


148 W. 23rd St. 705 W. Washington Blvd. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 


ACCURACY 


If you have not as yet become acquainted with 
our new H RH GLOOPASTE ask us for 


a FREE SAMPLE TIN, 


it will be sent with pleasure. 


H R H GLOOPASTE is the finest paste we 
know for general book-mending and all ordinary 
office purposes. It holds tight, does not flake 
away after setting. 


From 30c. per pint to $ 1.50 per gallon 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“H R H GLOOPASTE is 
surely splendid.” 
—A LIBRARIAN. 


“Ie is by far the best 
paste we have ever used.”’ 


—A LIBRARIAN 


Please mention THe Lirprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 


| 
HRH 
| \ It Sticks Tight 
| 
| 
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TIME SAVER 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


MULTI-COUNTES 


This 
save many hours now devoted to 


simple counting machine will 


counting circulation. It classifies as it 


goes along. Highly recommended 
where in use. Will save its cost many 


times over. 


Price — $40 
Send for literature to 
The Multi-Counter Machine Co. 


113 Frelinghuysen 


Newark, N. J. 


Avenue 


To the Librarians: 


As library books are subjected to con- 


stant and hard usage, you will find it of 
advantage to purchase standard titles in 


RADEMAEKERS’ bindings. These 
bindings will prolong the life of each 


book until the pages are too soiled or 
worn for further use. 


Our Reinforced Publishers’ Binding; 
Holliston Library Buckram; Fabrikoid, 


and Imported Leather look well and wear 
splendidly. Prices and further details on 


request. 


New Book Department in Charge of 
Mrs. K. E. Barry 


RADEMAEKERS 
Library Binders and Booksellers 
NEWARK 


New Jersey 
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BORZOI SPRING BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


LUCIAN 
GOES A-VOYAGING 


Retold from the Greek by Agnes Carr Vaughan. 
Illustrated by Harrie Wood. Amazing adventures 
of Lucian which surpass even those of Gulliver 


and Munchausen. $2.00 


UNDER THE 
PIG-NUT TREE 


Written and illustrated in color by Berta and Elmer 
Hader. The merry adventures of a little elf who 
takes a ride on a grasshopper’s back $1.25 


A PICTURE BOOK 

OF A BIG CITY 
Text and pictures by Madeleine Bunzel. Clever 
drawings of all the sights and sounds of a big city 


for very little boys and girls. Printed on bright yel- 
low paper. $1.25 


At all Bookshops 


Alfred: Knopf 730 Sth Av. N.Y. 


MARTINUS NIJHOFF, Bookseller 
The Hague, Holland 


OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 
CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 


| FrencH BooxKs 


The FRENCH BOOK SHOP, 556 Madison Ave. at 
56th St., New York, carries the largest Assortment of 
French books of all French pablishers. 
Over 500,000 French books in stock. Library 
orders filled at lowest prices. Catalogue on reqnest, 

“New York’s largest French Book Shop.” 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


119 W. Lake Street, Chicago 


BOOK BINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Interlaken Du Poat 


Vabetkotd 


Binders’ Cloth 
Leathers 
Cloth Boards 


Book Cloths 


Please mention THe Lrprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 


a 

| 
| | 
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Tue Liprary Jours 4, 


Drexel Library School 


A one year course for college graduates; 
confers the degree B. S. in L. S 


SUMMER LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


A six weeks’ course for school librarians. 
July 7th to August 16th 


THE DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia 


Outline Maps for Every 
Section of the World 


Our series of outline maps contain more tha: 
three hundred and fifty different maps. Ther: 
are a number of maps on each continent, the 
world, the United States, and sections of th» 
United States. Our maps are ideal for book 
travel tours. If you have not seen samples. 
write to: 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Bloomington, 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH 


Summer Session 
JUNE 30—AUGUST 9 


Courses for Elementary School 
Librarians and Children’s Librarians 


Cataloguing— Reference 
Administration—Bibliography 
Book Selection—Story Telling 


Bulletin upon request 


An interesting and valuable book for your | 
music shelf 


The NEW YORK SINGING 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION: 
ITS STORY 


Pub. by Theo. Presser Co. 


A Record of Agreement on 


Vocal Essentials 
“Just what we need,” says the Librarian of the Geo. 
Eastman School of Music at Rochester, N. Y. | 
Cloth $2.00 net to libraries. To order from | 
Gardner Lamson, 320 West 83rd St., New York City | 


Western Reserve University 
School of Library Science 
Cleveland, Ohio 


offers for the first time: 
Summer Session, specializing in School and 
Children’s Library Service—unit courses yield- 
ing credit for the degree or certificate in 
Library Science, June 23 to Aug. 1. 


Advanced Course in Library Service for Chil- 
dren leading to the M.S. degree, beginning 
Sept., 1930, regular session, 27th year. 


MODERN 10x 13 
P 0 T E R Looseleaf 
ANNUAL Portfolio 


The annual collection of the year’s best posters, 
book-jacket designs, booklets, magazine covers, 
cards, etc. OVER 100 ACTUAL COLOR | 
SPECIMENS. Including a 16-page printed | 
supplement. 

Price $6.00 Postpaid 


MODERN POSTER | 
251 West 98th St., New York 


Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 

stock, or diligently searched for and reported 

free of charge. We carry a CHOICE STOCK 

OF SECOND HAND BOOKS in all departments 

of Art, Science, and Literature and pay particu- 

lar attention to the wants of Public, University 
and Special Libraries 


Correspondent Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 


“BETTER BOUND BOOKS” 
For Public Libraries and Schools 


Our complete binding service 
assures you of always receiv- 
ing the latest materials and 
improvements on every bind- 
ing order. 


The Dieter Bookbinding Co. 


Denver, Colorado 
Est. 1893 


Please mention THe Liprary 


JouRNAL in answering advertisements 
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—_— FOR CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


Now, again in April, we start remaking 
The Bookshelf for Boys and Girls—the 
book list that so many libraries use dur- 


ing Book Week and thru the year in 


on 
work with parents. 
ty | We urge you to plan to use The Book- 
— shelf 1930, and to seek to enlist local 
A | booksellers and clubs in co-operative 
cat imprinting and distribution. 
lio | 
wai ® R. R. Bowker Co., New York 
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This ATLAS 


covers the 
world ~ and 


INTERLAKEN 
CLOTHS 


cover the 
atlas! 


{n the President’s office—in the shipping room— wherever facts are needed at a moment's 
notice, The Rand McNally Commercial Atlas is consulted. It has to be complete 
— it has to be serviceable — therefore it has to have a binding that 
will give full protection to its great size and weight. Naturally, 
therefore, Interlaken Cloth was chosen to do the job.* 


**“The quality, durability and appearance of Interlaken Book Cloth recommended 
it above all others for this important task.” —RAND McNALLY & CO 


INTERLAKEN 


BOOK CLOTHS 
Made by Interlaken Mills, Providence, R. I. New York Office, 18 Thomas St. 


“A BETTER CLOTH FOR EVERY BOOK PURPOSE 
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